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PRIDE’S FALL. 


— 
BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 
—_—_—_—_— 


IANA was making over her old 
wine-colored silk dress into a 
walking-suit, and knitting her 
brows over the unanswerable 
question of where the sacque 
sleeves were to come from, and 
the impossibility of hiding en- 
tirely the stain where Charley 
Ericson had spilt ice-cream on 
it, at a party last winter. The 
goddess Diana wouldn’t have 
looked more out of place mak- 
ing over her old gowns. Di 
looked as if she ought to have 
been a queen, and worn purple, 
velvet, and ermine, and carried 
asceptre continually, like the 
queens in fairy-books. She was the beauty of the 
tamily, and we all looked well. She had aclear, 
dazzliug-white.skin, great, cold, clear, blue eyes and 
blue-black hair, which she wore in massive braids, 
drooping low. And her grace was more charming 
than her beauty; she always made me think of these 
two lines:- 
“ Her head set on may be a lily 
Maybe Juno's crest.** 


Just now her face wore a vexed, anxious expres- 
sion that almost spoiled its beauty. 

“TI never can make thig old thing look decently,” 
she said, at last, tossing the breadths she had cut off 
on to the sofa. “And I have got to wear it to the 
concert to-morrow evening, with Colonel Burleigh, 
and he is so fastidious, and notices dress so much! 
O, I am so tired of this endless patching and turning, 
and plotting and planning! Everybody else has rich 
relatives to make them presents, or, better still, to 
die and leave them legacies. It doesn’t seem as if 
any people in the world were ever in such a strait as 
we—and so many of ug, too!” 

So many of us! We seldom said that ourselves, 
but it was the lamentation of all our friends, and we 
heard from all quarters, continually, exclamations 
of wonder that “ none of those Morison girls succeed- 
ed in getting married, when there were so many of 
them, and they all looked so well, too.” 

Five of us there were, all. grown-up young ladies; 
Becky, the youngest, being sixteen, and Diana, the 
eldest, twenty-five. And five years before, papa’s 
death had left us with only enough to support us by 
the strictest economy. ‘Of course the girls will 
marry,” everybody said. But some way we didn’t 
Marry; not one of us had ever had an eligible offer. 
That is, what we called an eligible offer, for we were 
an old family, you must know, and had very aristo- 
cratic tdeas, and were, moreover, very practical and 
ambitious young ladies—all except Becky, that is, 
she was considered to have a little leaning towards 
romance and sentimentality; but then she was young 
and would get over that, Di used to say, contemiptu- 
ously, yet with a faint sigh. 

Of course Di had no end of admirers, but they were 
most of them admirers only; very few were anxious 
to win a portionless bride, and among that few Di 
had not found her fate. Tie same was true of us all, 
only with the difference in the number of admirers. 
So it seemed likely that there would be just ‘so 
many of us” to “patch, and turn, and plot, and 
plan,” to the end of the chapter. 

* You can’t wish that there were less of you, dear,” 
said mamma, reprovingly, in answer to Di’scom- 
plaining speech. 

“She doesn’t mean that she wants any of us to 
die, mamma, only that if matrimony should take any 
of us off, she should be reconciled, could even consent 





to be the victim herself, for the sake of her family; 
that is, if Colonel Burleigh could be induced to share 
the sacrifice,” said Tessa. 

She was next to Becky, and had less pretentions 
to beauty than the rest of us, but had pertness and 
independence enough to carry her through the world 
without it, as Di often told her. 

‘* Mamma, how can you let that child be so insuf- 
ferably vulgar?” said Di, flashing. 

**T wouldn’t talk so, dear,” said mamma, witha 
reproving glance at the “child.” ‘It is bad enough 
to have other people talk so, we wont stoop to it our- 
selves.” 

“The only rich relative we ever had was-Uncle 
John,” Di went on, in a meaning way; ‘“‘ and to think 
he should have been mean enough to leave all his 
money to an orphan asylum, and not a cent to his 
own brother’s children!” 

‘*But there’s Miss Follansbee, you’ve forgotten 
her. You’ll be sure to get her diamonds, you know, 
Di, for your name, and who knows but she may leave 
us all her money when she dies; she has nobody else 
to leave it to, you know,” said Grace. 3 

**Bless me! she'll never die! She’ll dry up and 
blow away, as witches always do,” said Tessa. 

Now was it not the strangest coincidence that, just 
at that moment, the dvor-bell should ring, and a let- 
ter from Miss Follansbee be brought in? But then, 
everybody knows that some strange things do often 
happen. Miss Follansbee was papa’s aunt; but he 
never called her so, perhaps because he did not en- 
tertain a great amount of affection for her, perhaps 
because it seemed too presuming and audacious in 
any cne to call her aunt. But he gave his eldest 
daughter her name—Diana. And Miss Follansbee 
was evidently gratified thereby, for she had often 
hinted that she meant to bequeath to Di a set of very 
fine and valuable diamonds, which she seemed to 
prize more highly than anything on earth; perhaps 
as relics of her bellehood, for, incredible as it seemed, 
we had heard, on reliable authority, that she had 
been a famous belle in her youth. But it was evi- 
dent that Miss Follansbee never intended to relin- 
quish ber diamonds while she lived, so Di had never 
built great hopes upon her hints, for it really seemed 
asif it would be an unnatural thing for Miss Fol- 
lansbee to die. 

Well, as I said, a letter was brought in, directed 
in Miss Follansbee’s precise, scrimping little hand. 
Mamma tore it open eagerly, with a flush of hope on 
her pale cheeks. 

“She is coming here at once, and O dear!” cried 
poor mamma, actually growing pale with disappoint- 
ment; “she has adopted a child—no, not a child, 
but a young girl, and ‘ intends to make her her heir- 
ess, 80 we need have no hopes in that direction from 
her coming to visit us,’ she writes.” 

*‘ Mean old thing!” exclaimed Tessa. 

** Well, I never had any hopes of her money,” said Di. 

“But it seems a little singular to adopt a young 
girl, a stranger, as her heiress, when she has so many 
relatives. She can’t have anything against us, we 
have always taken pains to please her,” said mamma, 
with a deep sigh. Poor mamma! she had had hopes 
of Miss Follansbee’s money. Without that what was 
to become of her five portionless daughters; and 
where was the money coming from to set poor Harry 
up in business, so that he need not toil and drudge, 
a poor bookkeeper, all his days? If I have not spok- 
en of Harry before, it was not by any means because 
he was not an important member of the family, but 
because being, fortunately, mamma’s son instead of 
her daughter, the question of his prospects did not 
prey so dreadfally upon our minds, nor upon the 
gossips of the neighborhood. But he was the pride 
of the family; a noble-hearted, high-souled fellow, 
with nota particle of anything mean or petty about 
him. And we were all so thankful that he didn’t 
happen to be another girl—an oasis in the desert, 
Tessa called him. 

‘Well, I’m very sure I don’t envy the young wo- 
man she has adopted,” said Grace. ‘I wouldn’t live 
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‘They will be here to-morrow, probably,” said 
mamma, folding the letter with another sigh. 
‘© You and Becky will have to give up your room to 
the young lady, Tessa; Miss Follansbee will want 
her to be near her.” 

** Very likely you’l! get the diamonds yet, Di; you 
must take pains to be polite to her,” said Grace, 

**T hope we shall all take pains to be pulite to her, 
and make her visit as pleasant as possible, because 
she is your father’s relative, and an old lady,” said 
mamma, in a reproving tone. 

Di’s lip curled a little, but she worked away on the 
wine-colored silk without a word. 

Early in the next evening Mies Follansbee and her 
adopted Gaughter arrived. Colonel Burleigh was in 
the parlor waiting while Di dressed tor the concert. 
Miss Follansbee strode in, stately and authoritative 
as usual, followed by a perfect avalanche of trunks, 
bandboxes and budgets; in the midst of them came 
a small, slender figure, enveloped in heavy travelling 
cloak, her arms laden with bags and bundles. Just 
as they entered the hail, Di came sweeping down the 
stairs. Miss Follarsbee pursed her thin lips. 

* It is very evident that my money is not needed 
here,”’ she said. 

Di did look beautifully dressed that night; the 
wiue-colored silk had proved a complete success, she 
had a lovely white opera-cloak, and her bonnet was 
only a dainty little pouf of white lace, with a gayly- 
plumaged bird perched upon it. And, now with such 
a@ queenly air, who could ever imagine that the dress 
had beeu through such vicissitudes, that the cloak 
wasa relic of more prosperous days, and had been 
turned, and cleansed, and made over more than ence, 
or that the stylish little bonnet was of home manu- 
facture, the result of Di’s and Tessa’s united efturts, 
aided by suggestions from us all? 

Mamma looked distressed, Di unconcerned, and 
the rest of us, [ am sure, indifferent. 

When Miss Follansbee’s belongings were attended 
to, with that care which she enjuined upon us all, at 
every instant, I had time for a glance at the young 
lady. She had a pretty figure, petite and graceful, 
now that the heavy cloak was removed, but a plain 
little face; if her complexion had not been remark- 
ably beautiful, she would have been absolutely home- 
ly, I thought, at first. She was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, and her manner was remarkably straight- 
forward and independent. I began to see why she 
found favor in Miss Fullansbee’s eyes. 

We were all curious to know where she had found 
her, but it would not do to ask. If it were Miss Ful- 
lansbee’s pleasure to tell, she would do so in her own 
good time. It was her pleasure to do so that very 
night. The young lady had wandered off iuto the 
library with Grace and Harry—Harry was very 
frank and social, and always made himself agreeable 
to strangers—when Miss Follansbee broke out, 
abruptly: 

‘* Well, what do you think of her?” addressing 
herself directly to mamma. 

* She is very pretty,” said mamma, in the meek, 
conciliatory tone she always used to Miss Fullansbee. 

‘© No, she’s not pretty, thank the Lord!” returned 
Miss Follansbee, sharply. ‘If she bad been, I 
should have let her alone. I never knew a pretty 
person who wasn’t a fool. ‘ Pretty face little wit ’ the 
proverb ought to be.” 

Mamma’s face flushed a little—dear, patient 
mamma, who had been a perfect beauty in her youth, 
and at forty-five was still so lovely that almost 
every stranger turned in the street to look at her. 

** At least, she has very pretty manners,” she said. 

* Mercy, I hope not! That would be worse than 
a pretty face. I’ve seen enough of what people call 
‘pretty manners,’ in my day—simpering, aud giz- 
gling, and chattering. ‘ Pretty manners!’ no indeed, 
Faith is not one of that kind. She says what she 
thinks so people can understand her, without any 
fol-de-rol, and keeps still when she bas nothing to 
say. If she had had pretty manners, she would have 
been in Hospital to-day,” said Miss Follansbee, 








with her all my days for all her money.” 


with even more tartness than usual. 





“In Hospital?” queried mamma, with a 
glance towards the library door, as if to see wheth- 
er there were any signs of the young lady being balt, 
or blind, or «fil cted in any way that would be likely 
to make her a hospital patient. 

“She was a nurse there. 1 sprained my ankle on 
aslippery sidewalk, and the idiots who picked ne 
up, carried me to the hospital, instead of carryiug 
me to the nearest store until 1 came to—tor ot course 
I fainted away with the pain. And of course I took 
cold, with their wretched accommodations, and 
couldn’t be moved, and Faith took care of me—tvok 
care of mein a decent, Christian fashion, without 
making a great adoaboutit. Ifshe bad had ‘ pretty 
manners,’ she would have screeched at the sight of 
a sprained ankle, and gone into bysterics when the 
doctor set it, or else wept a flood and pitied me, as if 
I were a baby. She is the only person I ever saw 
that 1 thought I could endure to have with me al- 
ways. So, asshe had no kith or kin—she had been 
brought up in some orphan asylam—I took her. I 
-wouldn’t have bad anybody who had relatives to 
meddle with ler.” 

The young iady was coming into the room at that 
moment, and heard the last sentence, and a swift 
blush dyed her face. I was a little surprised, tor 1 
fancied her so thoroughly indepenvent that she 
would not care how many people were told her 
history. 

Di’s lip curled aud her eyes flashed, when 1 told 
her the story that night. 

“The idea of bringing a girl like that to visit us!” 
she said. “A hospital nurse, brought up in an 
orphan asylum, probably taken out of the streets in 
the first place. It is positively insulting.” 

** She seems very refined and Jadylike,” I ventured 
to say. 

“And of course we shall be obliged to pay her as 
much attention as if she were somebody, and Mizs 
Follansbee wiil insist upon her going everywhere,” 
Di went on, in a vexed tone. 

** But she isn’t pretty at all, Di. She wont stand 
in your way. And when you are Mrs. Colonel Bur- 
leigh, you wont be obliged to have such people in 
your house,” I said. 

Di’s face did brighten a little. 

** His sister, Mrs. Archer, is coming here to visit 
the Waldrons to-morrow, to stay two or three weeks. 
She is a widow, and has been travelling abroad for 
her health. Mrs. Waldron became acquainted with 
her in Paris. She is going to give a great party for 
her. Butof course I shall have nothing respectable 
to wear!” 

And Di’s face was more clouded even than it 
had been at the thought of Miss Fullansbee’s protege. 

We received cards for Mrs. Waldron’s party, tue 
next morning, and mamma began to look anxious 
and Di gloomy, and Grace and Tessa fell into an 
eager whispered consultation as to whether their 
old white tarletans might be made to ‘io service, 
provided that new silk overdresses could be obtained. 
Becky,was not oat yet, “‘ thank fortane!’’ Di fervent- 
ly saii—and I bad a blue silk drese, a present from 
Harry—poor fellow! he was constantly buying prea- 
ents fur us with money that he needed himself. Di 
had two or three dresses I thought mizht do very 
well, but it was evident that she thought differently. 

* Your lavender moire will look beautifully with a 
white lace overdress, wont it, Di?” said Becky, who, 
poor little soul! had a great ipterest in, and longing 
fur, the pretty dresses and the gayety that were de- 
nied her. 

‘* Of course you are a great judge of evening dresses, 
but I wont troable you for any advice,’ answered 
Di, sharply. ‘I didn’t mean to be cross, child,” she 
said, the next moment, seeing the tears spring into 
Becky’s eyes, “ but you know you don’t know any- 
thing about dress, and I am so tormented with peo- 
ple being so ridiculous as to think I can wear that 
old moire that I wore everywhere last winter ” 

“I don’t know why you think that people think 
you can wear it, when nobody has mentioned i',” 
said Tessa. 
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Just then Miss Follansbee’s voice broke in from | 
the other end of the room. 

* Yes, I want Faith to go,” she said, in answer to | 
a question of mamma’s. “I doy’t think much of par- } 
ties, myself, but Faith is too sensible a girl to be hurt 
by them, and sbe has never been out atall. But 
you needn’t tell anybody that she is an heiress, for I 
wont have fortune-buntere dangling after her. Ah, 
if they could only get a peep at my will, Faith, you 
wouldn’t lack for admirers!” 

“ Her will!” sighed poor mamma, when Mise Fol- 
lansbee and Faith had left the room. ‘It is settled 
then, there is not a spark of hope.” 

“ But [ must have a new dress, mamma,” said Di. 
And then followed an animated discussion of ways 
and means, which resulted in Di’s being convinced 
that it was utterly impossible fur her to have it. So 
she was obliged to console herself, as well as she 
could, by the reflection that the lavendar moire was 
becoming, and she could have a new lace overdress. 

** But it seems very hard that a girl like that Faith 
—such a ridiculous name!—picked up ™n the streets, 
and with low tastes and ideas, of course, should have 
everything, while I go shabby!” said Di. “ But of 
course she’ll overdress, and look such a fright that 
we shall be ashamed of her.” 

But Di was mistaken. Faith chose, after admiring 
with childlike naivete and delight all the exquisite 
silks and satins that we saw in a whole forenoon’s 
shopping, a plain white tulle to wear to Mrs. Wal- 
dron’s. 

“YT wonder that she didn’t buy white muslin,” 
whispered Dito me, as the clerk cut off the filmy 
white stuff. 

But when she came down stairs on the night of 
the party, I thought that nothing could have been 
prettier for her than the tulle. The skirt was looped 
with blue convolvulus, and she had clusters of the 
same flowers on the corsage and in her hair. She 
didn’t wear a particle of jewelry. 

** Sheer affectation!” whispered Di to me. 

But her dress was very effective, aroong the bril- 
liant toilets of Mrs. Waldron’s drawing-rooms—such 
a refreshing contrast she was to the over-dressed and 
jewelry-loaded young ladies. If she had only hada 
‘longer head ” I should have suspected her of de- 
liberately planning to create a sensation, but she was 
so unused to society, and so simple and childlike, that 
I knew she had not thought her dress was singular. 
She was delighted as a child would have been with 
the gay scene, and her frankness and gayety were 
perfectly charming; she had not a particle of self- 
consciousness, and so was entirely at ber ease. 

Even Colonel Burleigh wavered a little from his 
allegiance to Di in the first part of the evening, I 
fancied, but while I was resting after a dance in the 
shelter of some heavy window curtains, I heard Di 
telling him Faith’s history, of her having been a 
nurse in a hospital, and coming there from an orpban 
asylum. 

‘‘Aunt Follansbee took pity on her—she hassuch a 
kind heart; and she wil! probably keep her until 
she marries, for she has not a penny in the world, 
and nowhere to go,” said Di, coolly. 

I could hardly believe my own senses. Tothink 
that Di should stoop to such a thing as that! 1 would 
not have believed that any one with Morison blood 
in her veins could lie! I had not got over the shock 
when we reached home, and Di and Tessa were talk- 
ing in the drawing-room of the sensation Faith had 
made. She had gone up stairs. 

“Tt is a great pity that she is so plain,” Di said. 

‘Plain! she plain?” cried Harry, with, actually, a 
flush on his handsome face. ‘She is ten thousand 
times prettier than any woman there was there toe 
night!” 

‘I think she is rather attractive,” said Grace, 
while Di looked at him in speechlegs contempt. “ But 
she certainly isn’t a bit pretty.” 

‘OQ, what fools girls are!’ said Harry. 

That was only the beginning of triumphe for Faith ; 
she was so original, s0 piquant, that nobody could 
help being charmed by her. Di’s revelation had not 
frightened Colonel Burleigh from her. People were 
beginning to number him among her admirers, yet 
he was still attentive to Di, in his frank, careless 
way, that might mean something or might not. But 
Mrs. Archer, his sister, seemed to take a violent fancy 
to Di, and when she left, gave her a very urgent invi- 
tation to visit her, at her home in H——, at Christ- 
mas. She was to have a large party of guests, anda 
gay time, and of course Di was determined to go. 
Colonel Burleigh was to be there, and I knew Di 
felt that to go was her only hope. If she could get 
Lim away from Faith, who knew what might 
happen? 

Poor Di! I know that she suffered in those days, in 
losing her self-respect so utterly. And, after all, 
she hadn’t a particle of affection fur Colonel Burleigh, 
I knew. It was only her ambition and her will—we 
are @ willful race—that made her determined to mar- 


that it was of no use to say anything more. And so 
she went, not quite without a new dress, indeed, but 
with very few additions to her wardrobe. Harry had 
set his face against her going, from the first, to my 


surprise, for he never interfered at all with our plans, | 


| and did not make her any present, as I knew abe ex- 


pected he would do. But sbe went away in singu- 
larly good spirits, in spite of everything. And after 
she had gone, we had so much to think of at home, 
that we almost forgot to worry about her. Faith 
was not only the belle at all the parties we went to, 
but it began to be evident that Harry was exceeding- 
ly interested in her—Harry, who was never before 
known to show more attention to any lady than or- 
dinary politeness required! I noticed it, but did not 
speak of it until Grace came, with a troubled face, to 
fide her suspici to me. 

“And, worst of all,” she said, “I think mamma 
knows it, and is pleased with it! And Miss Follans- 
bee always liked Harry better than any other one of 
us. I don’t think she would object to it. But it 
seems strange that mamma should be willing to 
have Harry lower himself like that for the sake of 
money.” 

ZI could not feel willing, if mamma did. To be 
sure I liked Faith, and it was quite desirable for 
Harry to havearich wife, but a girl “out of the 
street,” as Disaid. What would Di say, when she 
knew? But, after all, it was only conjecture; there 
might never be anything for her to know. 

Colonel Burleigh stayed in H—— only a week, 
though Di was to stay three. O, what a bitter pang 
I felt when I saw him coming towards the house! 
He asked for Faith, and when I saw his eyes rest on 
her face, I knew, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
they were lover’s eyes. The ties of blood are strong, 
you know, and my heart was with Di, though my 
reason and conscience disapproved of her plotting, 
and if I had had the power, I think I should, at that 
moment, have transported Miss Faith Guernsey back 
to the obscurity of her hospital, and Miss Follansbee, 
her discoverer, to the depths of the Red Sea! There 
was one grain of comfort, however—if she married 
Colonel Burleigh, she couldn’t marry Harry. After 
he had gone, Faith came up to her room, which I 
shared with her, now that Di was away, with blushes 
on her cheeks, and tears in her eyes. 





** Tle wooed her wisely, he wooed her well, 
And blushes and tears did her sweet answer tell,”’ 


{I hummed lightly, yet with such a heavy heart! 

**Colonel Burleigh knows how to ‘woo wisely 
and well,’ lam sure. May I congratulate you?” 

. “Yes indeed! upon being ‘ healthy, wealthy (com- 
paratively) and,’ Z wish I could say ‘ wise!’ ”’ she an- 
swered, lightly. 

*¢ Will you tell me, seriously, whether you are en- 
gaged to Colonel Burleigh or not? I have a particu- 
lar reason for asking,” I said. 

*“‘T am not engaged to Colonel Burleigh.” . 

** You don’t mean that you have refused Colonel 
Burleigh?” cried Grace, who had come in jast in 
time to hear the last sentence, full of curiosity, for I 
had told her my suspicions. ‘‘ What a strange girl 
you are! There’s hardly a girl in W—— who would 
not be glad to marry him! Don’t you like him? do 
you know anything against him?” 

Faith laughed. 

‘‘I don’t know what reason you have for thinking 
Colonel Burlcigh ever asked me to marry him,” she 
said. ‘I certainly don’t know anything against 
him. I know him to be as good and honorable a 
gentleman as ever lived, perhaps better than you do, 
because I knew hia long ago. He was brought to 
the hospital in B——, where I was nurse, very ill 
with a fever—hbe was a stranger in the city, and tak- 
en suddenly ill—and 1 helped to take care of him. I 
did not think he wculd remember me, when I met 
him here, fur it was three years ago, and it was in 
such a very different place that he sawme. But 
your sister Di told him at once that I had been a 
hospital nurse; perhaps that was why he recognized 
me.” 

I grew scarlet with shame, for, of cburse, she must 
know Di’s motive in telling him that, I thought. But 
she said it with perfect coolness, as if it was nothing 
in the world to be ashamed of, and perfectly natural 
and proper to tell of. She was too high-minded, too 
true-hearted, even, to understand our small mean- 
nesses, I began to see. 

But she had refused Colonel Barleizh, of that I 
was sure; for that very day he left town again, going 
back to H——, [ hoped. I said nothing more about 
him to Faith, because I knew it would be useless, for 
1 had found out that, frank as she usually was, she 
could be, when she chose, the most close-mouthed 
little body in the world, and I knew she didn’t think 
it honorable to tell of a rejected offer of marriage. But 
she was silent all the afternoon, though we sat to- 
gether in our own room, working upon some little 
knickknacks for Christmas fair. We went down 
stairs at twilight. The parlor was deserted, but 
through the open door, we heard voices in earnest 
conversation in the library—Miss Follansbee’s and 
Harry’s. They were getting to be very good friends, 
lately, and I should not have noticed anything 
strange if Miss Follansbee’s voice had not been so 
loud and excit-d. : 

**T can tell you, young man, that there is not an- 
other man in the world that I should make that pro- 
posal to, and it is not by any means that I think you 
are good enough for her that I dosoto you! There 
never was and never will be a man who is. But I 
would rather she woul: marry you than anybody 
else, I think you will treat ber well, and I’ve no ob- 
jection to your having some benefit from my money; 
not because you’re your father’s son—I never set 
much by my relative—but because 1 like you! And 
now, sir, I advise you to hurry up your courting! 





It is always best to be spry about these things.” 





And Mies Follansbee actually heaved a sigh! Was 
it over memories of her vanished youth? Could 
there have been a time when she wasn’t “spry” 
enough? 

‘* We ought to go—we mustn’t stay!” whispered 
Faith, drawing me softly towards the door. But I 
stood my ground firmly. 

‘* Miss Follansbee is always declaring she never 
says anything that all creation may not hear! If 
their conversation is private let them shut the door. 
I intend to stay. You may go if you choose,” I said. 

“O, why will she—how can she say such things to 
him!” she whispered, with a distressed face. She 
had turned towards the door, but she stopped, stood 
still, and, I am obliged to chronicle one weakness in 
my heroine, she did stay to hear Harry’s answer! 
There was a long silence before it came, then it was 
like Harry, straight-forward, almost blunt. _ 

“ You do me the very greatest honor possible, 
Miss Follansbee, but I assure you I never had any 
intention of ‘ courting ’ Miss Faith.” 

Faith shrank back towards the door, trembling 
visibly, and her face had grown white. 


were glowing crimson, so I was sure she did feel a 
little shame at what she bai done. 

She had not come home in good spirits. Since bis 
visit to W——, she had seen nothing of Colonel Bur- 
leigh, and it was evident that she knew as well as 
we the object of his visit. To Faith she showed a 
haughtiness almost amounting to contempt, and she 
mourned continually over the disgrace Harry’s mar- 
riage would be to us all. She was wise enough to see 
that it would be of no use to remonstrate with Harry 
himself, but she looked upon Faith as the cause of 
her failure to secure Colonel Burleigh, and disliked 
her accordingly; so the thought of having her for a 
sister-in-law was almost unendarable. While she 
had been gone, Di had grown so pale and thin that I 
could hardly bear to look at her. Was it her pride 
alone that suffered, or had her feeling for Culonel 
Burleigh been deeper than she or I had thought, I 
wondered. Miss Follansbee insisted that Harry and 
Faith should be married in the spring. She was an 
old woman, and there was no knowing how soon she 
might die, she said, andshe did not want to leave 
Faith without a protector. Nobody made any open 





“0, money is of no object to you, of ye 
sneered Miss Follansbee, angrily. 

“It is not my object to gain money in such a way,” 
answered Harry. 

“OQ, I understand! You ought to figure in a play 
—the romantic young man who does not love the 
heiress, and scorns to marry her for the sake of base 
lucre!”’ 

‘* Miss Follansbee, this conversation is exceedingly 
painful to me,” said poor Harry, “and I should be 
glad to bring it to an end. I have no objection to 
telling you the truth. Ido love her better than my 
life, but while she is so rich and I so poor I will never 
ask her to marry me!”’ 

Such a light as flashed into Faith’s eyes! She flew 
past me into the library, and slipped both her hands 
int6 Harry’s! 

* Then she will ask you!” she said. 

* Goodness gracious!’ exclaimed Grace, emerging 
from the shadow of a window-curtain, just behind 
me. ‘She actually proposed to him!” 


I heard Miss Follansbee coming—who would have’ 


believed her capable of tact or good-nature enough 
to leave the lovers to themselves? And I made good 
my escape up stairs, followed closely by Grace. 

* You ought not to have listened, Grace,” I said, 
in grave, elder-sisterly reproof. 

** But I was sitting there half asleep over a book 
when they began to talk, and I did not notice that it 
was anything of any consequence until it began to 
grow so interesting that I torgot to go! How came 
you to listen?” 

It is of no consequence what I said. Grace did not 
hear it, her mind was full of the great event that had 
transpired. 

* Who would have thought she would do such a 
thing as that? But I suppose being brought up so 
she doésn’t know any better! Of course Harry 
would have to marry her if she were black Dinah! 
No gentleman could refuse a lady,” she said. Tessa 
and Becky were speedily assembled in Grace’s room, 
and the wonderful story related. 

“Ol” cried Becky, with dilated eyes, ‘‘ you really 
saw it? I would give anything in the world to see a 
real love scene! But I don’t think it was proper, at 
all. I never read anything like it. I think the gen- 
tleman should always go down on his knees.” 

** Pooh! you little goose, that is only done in nov- 
els,” said Grace, with an experienced air. ‘‘ Bui for 
a lady to propose to a gentleman is certainly the 
most indelicate, unladylike thing I ever heard ori” 

Tessa sat tapping the floor with her slipper heels; 
that was always a sign that she was thinking deeply. 

‘* But she heard him say so much!’ she said, at 
last. ‘It wasn’t quite like going and asking hij, 
outright, to marry her, when she didn’t know wheth- 
er he wanted toor not. And then jast think how 
many girls plot, and plan, and mancavre to make 
men propose to them—fairly coax them to. I can’t 
see why it isn’t quite as ladylike to propose one’s 
self as todo that. But one thing is certain,’ and 
here Tessa bruught both heels down with a click, 
“anybody that comes after me will have to come the 
whole way himself!” 

Such a happy pair of lovers as they were! Nobody 
could have the heart to oppose them, [ thought. But 
Grace wrote an account of the whole affair to Di, and 
such an angry letterasshe got in return, blaming 
us all for not preventing Harry from lowering him- 
self so. 1 was quite sure, from the tone of it that 
Colonel Barleigh had not gone back to H——, and 
that Di knew or suspected what his errand to W—— 
had been. She was coming home in a few days; she 
had already stayed two. weeks longer than she in- 
tended. . 

“Tam afraid she has looked positively shabby,” 
said mamma; “she had not dresses enough to last so 
long.” 

But when Di came, and her trunks were opened, 
we were relieved from all fear of her having looked 
shabby. She had four or five elegant new dresses, a 
quantity of beautiful laces, and two or three seta of 
expensive jewelry. 

* Di, where did you get them?” Lexclaimed, when 
she displayed them. 

‘* Where do you think?” she returned, coolly. 

* Surely, Di, you wouldn’t have accepted such 
presents from Mrs. Archer?” I cried. 

“T should like to know why not, when she bas 
mints of money that she doesn’t know what to do 
with? It wouldn’t have been polite to refuse. Be- 
sides, what was I to do without a decent thing to 
wear?” returned Di, rather crossly. But her cheeks 





; even Di agreed that if it must be, it might 
as well be soon as late, and mamma had always been 
pleased with the match. 

“It is amazing that she should have so little 
pride,” Grace said. ‘ Butthen she has seen 80 much 
of poverty, that she is glad to think Harry, at 1 ast, 
will be relieved from it, I suppose.” 

And 80 “ the course of true love” seemed to “run 
smooth,” and Faith was as gay as a bird, until all at 
once there came a change. I had been out shopping 
one afternoon, and, having some trouble in match- 
ing a piece of silk for Miss Follansbee, was detained 
until nearly dark. The stores and streets were al- 
ready lighted, and, when within a few squares of our 
own door, I saw Faith hurrying along in front of me. 
I walked hastily to overtake her, but just before I 
reached her, a man, stepping out of an alley-way, 
went up to her and laid his hand on her arm. She 
recoiled, with a little cry of fright, but the next mo- 
ment she d to recognize him, though with a sort 
of frightened surprise and bewilderment. He was 
flashily, though shabbily, dressed, and looked coarse 
and dissipated, but Faith stood there, talking earn- 
estly with him, and she laid her hand on his arm as 
if in entreaty! I stepped into a doorway and waited 
until he left her, then I walked home behind her, 
not letting her see me. When I opened the door she 
stood in the hall, waiting, I knew, to regain her 
composure, for her face was very pale, and her eyes 
looked wild and frightened. 

I kept my own counsel), but from that night she 
lost her gayety entirely, and grew pale and anxious- 
leoking. Miss Follansbee insisted that it was the ef- 
fect of late hours, prohibited parties entirely, and 
sent Faith to bed every night at nine o’clock. But 
that did not bring back her bloom, and she went 
about her wedding preparations in a spiritless way, 
as if she had no pleasure or interest in anything. 
Bat very soon Di’s engagement drove everything 
else out of my mind, and I ceased to notice Faith. 
It was a Mr. Dinsmore, a young merchant whom Di 
had met in H——, who seemed likely to be her “ fate.” 
He was not particularly rich, nor particularly hand- 
some, nor particularly brilliant. Not anything in 
particular, not at all the sort of person she shonlid 
think Di would fancy, Grace said, rather discontent- 
edly. But we were all rather pleased than other- 
wise, for there were plenty of people to make ill- 
natured remarks about D#’s “ pursuit”? of Colonel 
Burleigh, and everybody noticed ber strangely-al- 
tered locks. About this time Colonel Barleigh came 
back to W——. He was interested in a mercantile 
house in town, and spent about half his time there. 
We did not know he had come until Di and I met 
him, one day, inthe street. He came up and shook 
hands with us, at once, in his cordial way, quite un- 
embarrassed and glad to see us. I wasa little fear- 
fal for Di, for an instant, the meeting was so sudden 
and unexpected, but it was a groundiess tear, as I 
might have known; her greeting was perfectly se- 
rene and easy, as if he were an ordinary acquaint- 
ance in whom she had no especial interest. He was 
just going into a jeweller’s store to buy a biithday 
present for his little niece, Mrs. Archer’s daughter, 
and he begg@i ust» go with and help him select it, 
he knew so little about guch things. As we went 
into the store I noticed a lady at the further end 
talking with Mr. Farnham, the proprietor. A few 
words of their convereation reached my ears. 

“And I may buy them back again at any time?” 
the lady said. 

‘*Certainly; I will engage to keep them for six 
months,’’ he answered. * 

And then she turned away. Her face was closely 
veiled, but ber figure and gait were unmistak«b!e— 
it was Faith. I uttered an exclamation in the 
thoughtleesness of surprise, and, seemg that the 
meeting was unavoidable, she stopped and lifted ber 
veil. She was flushed and trembling, and Colonel 
Burleigh looked haif bewildered, halt delighted, evi- 
dently attributing her discomposure to the surprise 
of meeting him; Discornfal at what she thought 
was cunning coquetry. ButI told Di what I bad 
overheard as s00n a8 we were alone that night. Her 
face lighted up with a delighted, triumphant expres- 
sion that surprised me. 

‘* She has sold some of ber jewelry, I suppose,” she 
said. ‘ But I don’t see why she should, Miss Ful- 
lansbee gives her s0 much money,” she added, in a 
puzzled way. And then I told her of the man I had 
seen talking with Faith, and that that was the te- 
ginning of her strange loss of spirits. I had not 
meant to tell Di of that, she was always so prejudiced 
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ry him. Mamma opposed her going, at first. She 
would have been gratified to have Colonel Burleigh 
for a son-in-law, but she did not like to have Di low- 
' er herself so. 
‘It looks like putting yourself in his way,” she 
said; ‘‘ and then Mrs. Archer is very wealthy and 
stylish, and we cannot possibly afford to get you a 
suitable outfit.” 
“T can’t help it,” said Di. “I am determined to 
go, if I go without a single new dress!” 
When Di said she was determined, we all knew 
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against Faith, but I was beginning to be suspicious ; 
of her, and could not help sharing my secret, 

“It was one of her old friends—a lover, or husband 
maybe,”’ said Di. 

“ O Di, you ought not to say such things!” I cried, 
shocked at this great leap beyond my worst suspi- 
cions. ‘ You know she can’t be so wicked as that. 
She seems true and pure beyond anybody I ever 
knew.” 

‘You are all so easily deceived!” said Di, scorn- 
fully. ‘*I distrusted her from the first. Harry shall 


what we knew, for as yet it could do no good. All 
that I had seen and heard might be explained nat- 
urally, and we should only cover ourselves with 
shame. And, by-and-by, Di, absorbed in the prep- 
arations for her wedding, seemed to forget Faith. 
Her wedding was to take place a month before Har- 
ry’s. Miss Follansbee had suggested that it would 
be a good idea to have them both at the same time, 
but Di scornfully refased to accede to that arrange- 
ment. Besides, Mr. Dinsmore was going abroad in 
March, and wished to take her with him, while Faith 
and Harry were not to be married until April. 

To our great surprise Miss Follansbee announced 
her intention of giving Di her wonderful diamonds 


mations of admiration, even Mr. Dinsmore who was 
disposed to be critical, until he came, in his examin- 
ation, to the brooch. That he held up to the light, 
with a puzzled expression. 

‘“* My dear madam,” he exclaimed, at last, “ you 
have been grossly deceived; this isa very skillful 
imitation, but it is nothing but paste! I should think, 
by the appearance of the setting, that the real stones 
had been removed and these substituted, recently.” 

Involuntarily I looked at Faith, a swift suspicion 
striking me. She was as white as snow, and she put 
her hand suddenly up to her head as if in pain. 

“It is impossible!” cried Miss Follansbee. ‘ No 
one had access to them, except—” And then she, 
too, looked at Faith. With alittle low moan of pain, 
Faith slipped down on the floor, senseless! 

Di’s face wore a look of positive agony as she bent 
ever her, but I Lad scarcely room for a thrill of pity, 
in my contempt and indignation. To think that she 
should have so imposed upon us all! that we should 
have thought her so good and true, while she was in 
reality so base; for knowing all that I did I could 
have no doubt of her guilt. And yet, looking in her 
face, it was very hard to believe it! Before she re- 
vived, our callers very considerately took their de- 
parture, each one, of course, to relate and enlarge 





as a wedding present, taking pains to state, however, 
that it was for her name, and not for any affection 
that she bore her. One evening, when we had three or 
four callers, Mr. Dinsmore among them, the conver- 
sation turned upon precious stones, and Miss Follans- 
bee boasted of the beauty and purity of her dia- 
monds, at last going up stairs, herself, to get them to 
show to Mr. Dinsmore, who professed to Be some- 
thing of a connoisseur. The set consisted of a brooch, 
necklace and bracelets, and the diamonds were all 
of unusual size. Miss Fullansbee opened the case, 
with an expression of pride and triumph, and dis- 
playec them, reposing on their beds of white satin, 
grown yellow with age. Everybody uttered excla- 


upon the marvellous occurrence to all his friends. 
When Faith came to herself she begged only to be 
left alone, refusing toanswer any questions. I had 
never seen Miss Follansbee so moved. She utterly 
refused to believe Faith had been the guilty one, yet 
she could not but acknowledge that her strange man- 
ner was a powerful witness against her. Harry was 
almost beside himself with indignation that anybody 
should imagine such a thing for a moment. Alto- 
gether we were a painfully excited and distressed 
household that night. Still more soin the morning, 
when it was found that Faith had gone—stolen away, 
like a veritable thief—before we were any of us stir- 
ring! She left a note on her dressing-table, in which 
she said, simply, that she was entirely innocent of 
the crime of which we all, evidently, thought her 
guilty, but that it was impossible tor her ever to 
prove her innocence, and soshe had thought it best 
for all that she should go. It was a pathetic-looking 
little note, crumpled and stained with tears, and 
tears actually fell upon it from Miss Follansbee’s 
eyes! 

“It is a rather improbable story that she is inno- 
cent but cannot prove it,” Grace said, scornfally. 
To my surprise Di said not a word. 

There was no clue by which to trace Faith, but 
poor Harry, almost frantic, started in pursuit which 
proved fruitless. Miss Follansbee persistently re- 
fused to believe in her guilt, even when I told her 
of what I had heard in the jeweller’s store, and of 
the man I had seen her talking with in the street, 
and her strange agitation. That would all be ex- 
plained and Faith proved innocent, some day, she 
declared; and strangely enough a part of it was éx- 
plained that very day. A woman, poorly dressed, 
and ill and wretched looking, came to the door and 
asked to see Faith. Hearing her questioning Jane, 
Iran down and insisted upon her coming in; it 
seemed to me so strange. With much coaxing, Miss 
Follansbee and mamma induced the woman to tell 
what she wanted to see Faith for. 

She was her brother’s wife, she said; they were 
very poor, and Faith had been very kind to them. 


never marry her!” But we agreed to say nothing of | 


dead,” the woman replied; “ but he had kept watch 
| ot her, thinking she would help hims And she did 
give us a great deal. If it hadn’t been for her I 


three months. Jim made her promise not to tell 
anybody where he was, for he expected the police af- 
ter him all the time. You see he is wild and reck- 
less, Jim is.” And she put her apron to her eyes. 
“And that is the family Harry would have mar- 
ried into!’ Grace whispered to me, with a shudder. 
Di said nothing, but it seemed to me that she had 
gtown to look ten years older in the last two days. 
Miss Follansbee was not by any means turned 
against Faith by this new accusation, though Grace 
declared that it showed a motive for taking the dia- 
monds, and made her guilt more plain. And I was 
beginning to be too thankful for Harry’s escape to 
think of anything else, though now and then Faith’s 
face, with its clear, truthful eyes, would rise before 
me, and make me waver for a moment. Mamma 
suggested to Miss Follansbee to send for Mr. Farn- 
ham, the jeweller, and ask him what his dealings 
with Faith had been, but this she decidedly refused 
to do; it looked as if she suspected Faith, and be- 
sides would make the matter public at once; as it 
was, we were doing our best to keep it secret. 
But when a fortnight had passed, and we had 
found no traces of Faith, she changed her mind, sud- 
denly, and sent for Mr, Farnham. Di had been out, 
and came back just as he reached the house. Her 
face grew white when she saw him—Di had grown 
80 strangely nervous of late!—but she sat down, qui- 
etly, to hear what he had to say. 
He had bought a pearl necklace of Miss Guernsey, 
he said, in answer to Miss Follansbee’s inquiry 
whether he had ever had any private dealings with 
her, on condition that she should redeem it within 
six months if she chose. That wasall. It was im- 
possible for Miss Follansbee not to come directly to 
the point. 
She opened her jewel-case and held the paste 
brooch up before him. 
* Did you make that?” she demanded. 
The jeweller was a timid man, and the perspiration 
began to stand in great drops on his forehead. 
“TIT cannot deny that I did, madam,” he answered. 
“For whom?” demanded Miss Follansbee, her 
voice shaking. 
“II don’t know whether I have a tight to tell,” 
faltered the jeweller, ‘‘though I did not suppose it 
was any secret in the family, until I accidentally 
mentioned it to Miss Guernsey, when she brought 
me her necklace, and she seemed very much sur- 
prised, and told me I had better not mention it.” 
“Then you did not make it for her?” cried Miss 
Follansbee. 
‘No, it was for—” 
** You need not hesitate, Mr. Farnham,”—it was 
Di’s voice that broke in, but so hollow and hard that 
I should scarcely have known it—“ it was for me! I 
raised money on Miss Follansbee’s diamond brooch.” 
“And she knew it, and she bore the shame herself 
to save you!”’ cried Miss Fullansbee. 
I never knew how the sceue ended, only that Tessa 
had presence of mind enough to show Mr. Farnham 
to the door, poor mamma fainted entirely away, and 
Grace cried out—‘‘ O Di, how could you? To think 
you, who were always so proud, should bring us all 
to such shame!” 
And Di said not a word, only waved her hand im- 
ploringly towards her, with a face as white as death. 
Truly our pride was laid in ashes, and the girl we 
had flouted had proved herself as high above us as 
the heavens are above the earth! 
Di was very ill with brain fever for weeks after- 
wards, and her delirious ravings showed how terri- 
bly the secret she had borne so loug had weighed 
upon her. It was then that we all discovered there 
was *‘more of’? Mr. Dinsmore than we had thought. 
I had no doubt that the first sound of disgrace would 
drive him away from Di, and, indeed, no one could 
have blamed him if he had asked for a release from 
his engagement. Instead, he persistently refused 
the release which Di offered him as soon as she re- 
covered. But Di had enough of her pride left to re- 
fuse to marry him; she would not bring disgrace 
upon him, she said. But it was very easy to see 
that, in the midst of her sin and suffering, a new ex- 
perience had come to her—her heart was given to 
him as it never had been to Colonel Burleigh. 
And all this time Harry was searching, constantly, 
for Faith. But it was not until summer that he 
found her. She had gone to B—, and, through one 
of the officers of the hospital where she had former- 
ly been a nurse, she obtained a situation as compan- 
ion to an invalid lady; and living so secluded a life it 
had been very hard for Harry to find her. 
He brought her home one bright day in June, and 
if Harry’s bride had been a princess we should not 
have welcomed her more proudly. 
Mr. Dinsmore is patient and persistent, and there 
is no doubt how it willend. Andif I were to wait 
awhile, 1 might end my story with still another wed- 
ding, for Colone) Burleigh is likely to console him- 
self with Tessa. 


> 





PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY.—Southey says, in one 
of his letters, ‘‘ I have told you of the Spaniard who 


don’t know how we should have lived for the last 








He had “ got into trouble,” now, and been arrested, 
and she had come to Faith to see if she could help 
her out of her trouble. 

Miss Follansbee stood perfectly aghast. Faith had 
no brother, she told the woman, with severe dignity. 
* She had never seen him since she was a child, 
i ma’am, until she came here, and she thought he was 


always put on his spectacles when he was about to 
eat cherries, that they might look the bigger and 
more tempting. In like manner, I make the most of 
my enjoyments; and though I do not cast my cares 
away, I pack them in as little compass as I can, and 
carry them as conveniently as I can for myself, and 


RAIN DOCTORS. 


While the medicine-men and weather doctors are 
trying to bring rain where there is none, what are 
we to say of a semi, or demi-semi, scientific man who 
attempts to drive away rain when he doesn’t want 
it, and make it fall somewhere else? One M. Otto, 
of Laipzic, has not only broached this problem, but 
has actually had his scheme brought before the 
Academie des Sciences at Paris. He proposes a ma- 
chine called a pluvifuge, or rain-expeller, to be hoist- 
ed on a very elevated platform. The machine is to 
consist of an enormous pair of bellows worked by 
steam power; and its purpose is to blow away any 
rainy clouds which may be accumulating. If many 
of these were placed at equal intervals in a large 
city, they wight perchance insure a continuance of 
fair weather. What the learned Academie thought 
of this is not recorded; perbaps they preserved a 
polite silence; but a very knotty question presents 
itself. ‘If(an enormous mouthful to swallow, in all 
conscience) the pluvifuge could really do this work, 
how about other localities? As dirty little boys 
when driven away bya policeman from one place, will 
certainly reassemble in another, so would the rain, 
driven away by the pluvifuge from one locality, make 
its presence sensibly felt in another. And suppose 
that other locality does not want it? It has been 
very cogently asked: ‘Would not an action for 
damages lie against the workers of the machine in 
town A, in case of towns B and C suffering from the 
undue quantity of rain which would be liable to fall 
to their share, if town A succeeded in puffing it all 
away from itself? For the vapor blown from some 
place must needs be blown fo some other place. Or 
say that towns B and C, and even D and E, were as 
sharp-witted as town A, and were to set up equally 
efficacious machines, there surely ought to be some 
redress for town F, in case of its being altogether 
submerged, as might very possibly happen under 
such circumstances.” A case is supposed of an open- 
air fete at Smithville, to celebrate the coming of age 
of the heir of the Suwniths. At Brownsville a pluvi- 
fage happens unluckily to be at work, and blows the 
rain to the very lawn at which the fete champtre is 
being held. If a case, Smith v. Brown, were insti- 
tuted, would not the plaintiff be entitled to damages 
for the injary done by the rain to the ladies’ dresses, 
and for doctors’ bills arising out of colds and catarrhs 
caught on the occasion? 
There are, sometimes, real showers of very unreal 
rain. It is stated by an old writer that in Lapland 
and Finmark about a century ago, mice of a partic- 
ular kind were known to fall from the sky; and that 
such an event was sure to be followed by a good year 
for foxes. A shower of frogs fell near Toulouse in 
1804. A prodigious number of black insects, about 
an inch in length, descended ina snow-storm at 
Pakroff, in Russia, in 1827. On one occasion, in 
Norway, the peasants were astonished at finding a 
shower of rats pelting down on their heads Showers 
of fishes have been numerous. At Stanstead, in 
Kent, in 1666, a pasture field was found one morning 
covered plentifully with fish, although there is nei- 
ther sea nor river, lake nor fish-pond near. At Al- 
ahabad, in 1839, an English officer saw a good smart 
down-pour of fish; and soon afterwards thousands of 
small dead fish were found upon the ground. Scot- 
land has had many of these showers of fish; as in 
Ross-shire, in 1823, when quantities of herring-fry 
covered the ground; at Islay, in 1830, when a large 
number of herrings were found strewed over a field 
after a heavy gusty rain; at Wick, much more re- 
cently, when herrings were found in large quanti- 
ties in a field half a mile from the beach. 


WALTER SCOTT. 

When Walter Scott took up his pen, it was not to 
think, but to write. He never knew, I believe, what 
it was to cast about for either a thought or an ex- 
pression; and he never wasted a second with the file. 

Possessing a prodigious me y—a 'y that lost 
nothing—a powerful and vivid imagination, a fluent 
pen, and a spirit that courted difficulties instead of 
craning at them, Sir Walter Scott never needed any- 
thing more than an incident or a tradition to start 
with in any of his novels; and when he had once 
laid down the “ keel of a story,” it grew under his 
hands, chapter by chapter, and volume by Volume; 
and a stroll in the woods, or the haif-hour’s quiet be- 
tween waking and sleeping, or dressing, was enough 
to supply him with his chapters for the day’s work. 

“I sometimes think,” he says, speaking of Harold the 
Dauntless, “‘ my fingers set up for themselves, inde- 
pendent of my head; for twenty times I have begun 
a thing on a certain plan, and never in my life ad- 
hered to it (in a work of imagination, that is) for half 
an hour together. 

‘““The action of composition,” as he goes on to 
say, after noting down a similar eonfession in his 
diary years after, when, writing Woodstock, he 
found himself at the end of the second volume with- 
out the slightest idea how the story was to be wound 
up toa catastrophe in the third volume—‘“ the action 

of composition always extended some p » and 
abridged or omitted others; and personages were 
rendered important or insignificant, not according 

to their agency in the original conception of the piece, 

but according to the success, or otherwise, with w hich 

I was able to bring them out. I only tried to make 

that which I was actually writing diverting and in- 

teresting, leaving the rest to fate. I have,” he adds, 

“been often amused with the critics distinguishing 

some passages as particularly labored, when the pen 




















never let them annoy others.” 


passed over the whole as fast as it could move, and 


the eye never again saw them except in proof,”” These 
sort of confessions turn up again and again in his di- 
ary and his correspondence with Ballantyne and his 
brothers and sisters of the quill. Referring to the 
Maid of Perth, for instance, he makes a note in his 
diary that he has “ sent off ten more pages this morn- 
ing with a murrain. But how to get my catastrophe 
packed into the compass allotted for it? 





It sticks like a pistol half out of its holster, 

Or rather, indeed, like an obstinate bolster, 

Which I think I have seen you attempting, my dear, 
In vain to cram into a small pillow-bier. 


There is no help for it—I must make a tour de force 
and annihilate both time acd space.” Of the Anti- 
quary, again, he says ina noteto Mr. Morritt: “I 
have only a very general sketch at present; but when 
once I get my pen to the paper, it will walk fast 
enough. I am sometimes tempted to leave it alone, 
and try whether it will not write as well without the 
assistance of my head as with it.” The Lordof The 
Isles and Guy Mannering grew under his hands in 
exactly the same manner. Like them, and like all 
his works, they were written without either plan or 
premeditation. ‘‘ The ideas rise as I write;” andthe 
faster he wrote, Ballantyne used to say, the freer the 
ideas rose, and the better the story developed itself. 

This was Scott’s opinion also. ‘I cannot pull well 
in long traces,”’ he used to say, “when the draught 
is too far behind me. I love to have the press thump- 
ing, clattering and banging in my rear; it creates 
the necessity which almost always makes me work 
best.”” When he was ahead of the press—when the 
printer’s devil was not at his door waiting for copy— 
Scott’s spirits drooped and his pen flagged, he dallied 
with what he was about, and lost the threads of his 
story. His poetry, of course, stands in a different 
category—that he frequently labored, and wrote over 

two or three times; but all his novels were printed 

as they left his desk, with nothing more than a little 

revision at the hands of James Ballantyne, and a 

hasty glance at the proofs by Scott at odd half-hours. 


os 


STORY OF A DOG. 
He was a big dog, for he weighed a hundred pounds, 
and could reach tothe face of a tall man. He was 
black, too, juat as black as he could be, and as glossy 
as satin, and his name was Carlo. And he was a 
wise dog, for he used to hide meat and bones and get 
them again when he wanted them. One day I gave 
him two big bones for his dinner; one was a veal 
bone and one wasa ham bone. He looked at them 
aud smelt of them, and then he atethe ham bone 
and ran away into the field and buried the other 
bone. At supper time there were no bones, and I 
said “‘ Carlo, go and get the bone you buried this 
noon.” When he really believed there was no sup- 
per for him he ran away into the field and got his 
bone that he had buried, and ate it. In the begin- 
ning of the winter he would store a great deal of 
meat and bones in the snow; he seemed to know 
where the snow melted last, and when spring came 
we would see bim digging out his meat from drifts 
when fiearly all the snow was gone. Don’t you sup- 
pose he thought? Ido. When he wasa puppy he 
used to eat eggs, and he was whipped for it. One 
day the hen laid an egg in the hay in his house, and 
when he found it he took it in his mouth and laid it 
on the doorstep. He was avery peaceable dog and 
never would fight unless he felt obliged to. Bat he 
was very fond of his master and would not bear to 
have him notice other dogs. One day his master was 
in the mill, sitting on a grain chest, and a little dog 
came to him and sat by him. Carlo’s master patted 
the little dog, and presently Carlo came and put his 
handsome black head on his knee; so to try him, his 
master said, ‘Carlo, go away.” Hecould not bear 
that, so he took the little dog by the neck and gave 
him such a shaking, that he cried well, and was glad 
to run away when Carlo dropped him. Then Carlo 
jamped up andsat by his master and put his face 
close to his, as if he would say, “‘ You do love me, 
don’t you?” and his master smoothed his long, shin- 
ing ears, and the big dog was contented. 
Whenever I went to walk he would go with me, 
and if it were muddy he would pick out the cleanest 
spots to walk in and look back to see if I followed in 
the same places. He understood everything I said to 
him, and if he got abead of me I would call to him 
and ask him to wait for me, and he would always do 
just asIsaid. The people on the road used to think 
I had some one with me I talked so much to him. 
And Carlo was somebody, wasn’t he? All the chil- 
dren in the town knew him and were fund of him, 
and everybody said he was a handsome dog, and he 
was, for he was big and black. 
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A USEFUL TABLE.—To aid farmers in arriving at 
accuracy in estimating the amount of land in differ- 
ent fields under cultivation, the following table is 
given: 

5 yards wide by 968 yards long contains 1 acre. 

10 yards wide by 481 yards long contains 1 acre. 

20 yards wide by 242 yards long contains 1 acre. 

40 yards wide by 121 yards long contains 1 acre. 

80 yards wide by 60 1-2 yards long contains 1 acre. 
70 yards wide by 69 1-2 yards long contains 1 acre. 
220 feet wide by 198 feet long contains 1 acre. 

440 feet wide by 99 feet long contains 1 acre. 

110 feet wide by 369 feet long contains 1 acre. 

60 feet long by 726 feet long contains 1 acre 

120 feet wide by 363 feet long contains 1 acre. 





240 feet wide by 151 1 2 feet long contains 1 acre. 
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“THE RED MOOR HOUSE. 
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fv wae in the toys 6¢ stage-—macies. anc lethre ie 
wouwrsas power of steams bad comet s jpariey of 
two oe tires Sandest maee to be masuierei os mere 
Ly auwterace Goze etelimg. las ike even aarrenet 
im thar ehery Wen pier 

Raciy im Dereasber of the pear Del — the Soret et 
fe with extreme severity. saci renrieret 2 thre Cary 
journey, frven Loosen w the Catanc wens of Tors- 
ebire card ~Weatmarciznd. excamting’y diet: asad 
@Gaagervasa, Not Ort tat tie severe Hager 
om tae tomi were well -apgemtet, sad thew office 
corti amd experieucet; bec that. athetwgi tle trat- 
elliag mig’: be sacdbccencly agreeable am! Sige 
fag wiles che Gagligis mete’. & became 2 © telly 
G@ecent afar when Carkaem et mm. add Cie out 
incresaet im intensity nearly to the tem peratare of 
Sera Then, ts, there wae the tivewemg—ir 
ic cont scaseeiy be called more—at chcerieee romd- 
side inns, where o iecety welenme wae afirdet bys 
haltasicep laadilety aad «2 eorly eeticr. aatera = 
band—onless, ndeoi, a@ ometomes Wee the case. 
the peusgect of extra ees camset these inliviicae 
te be a lintie move active and cbiigag tham eal 
Is @ certainly true that mmet of the stage coach peo 
| peietere ao timel their arrangemers 2 provide | 
| Soe their vehicles stopping foe the wighs af ome of 
the large pewrinecial bntele, where a cheery Aotiet 
a boxom hostess, speuce chambermaiie. ami a pre 
fasion of rowade of beet, metic cheeses. and tankarce 
| of spiced ale, were mo sacdevirabic chjects & the eves 
& obi and bangry trateiers. Still. there were) 
times when, from the Gatance between tie regular 
mages, tei westher, ce undorese 2 ace cenia. i wae 
necessary int the cack ts op oe the cigit af woe 
one of the mamerses pobic-lcases which coop tp 
everywhere by the roatzide in Enziand. 

It might have been 2 ortnigh: before Carietmas of | 
the enon ~menticnet.ami tetwees eight and aie 
Jche® wt night, when the ~ Tally-Ho”™ mage<coact 
frees Loudon to the Yorkshire towne was maiing 
| ite way ae best it might acrcen ome of the Yorzatire 
monet, towards ita Gestination. It waa me easy 28k 
fox the driver, experience thewgh be was, ts Kcep 
bis horses im the beaten track. amii the numerous 
snvw-drifte which, Hae 9 many pitfalls, bey all | 
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There was no srt of landmark w guide bia | 
nothing to be acem bat a vast creary waste of white, 
amid which stood oct af mtervals the bare black 
trunks of a few pollard caks, all lowking precisely 
like ome another. The glare from the mow, aicted a2 
it was by am occasional gleam of the moon Mrugznz 
to force herself tarough the heavy clouds by which 
she wae sarrvandel, afordet a sort of tial and an- 
certain light, which was all besule the mage-lampe 
taat the driver bai to diret him. 

Bat Joan Dieu, the best band at the reins be- 
tween Loudon and Newcastle, nothing daantel, kept 
om bis horses 2s if om the high road, and beyond an 
occasional remark volumteered to his colleagse, the 
” guard, over the roof of the cuach, that “it were a 
Garned nasty might sare-ly,” betrayed no sort of 
Bbheseimess. . 

Save the ccachman and guard, there were no out- 
side travellers. The “ insides” were three in num- 
ber—a lady and two gentlemen. Place cuz dames. 
The lady, Miss Catherine Parqubar, was from six to | 
eight and twenty years of age, of a highly intellecs- 
ual countenance, although, like most intellectas! | 
persons, not what woulki be calle] handsome. She 
was alacet enveloped in a valuable set of sable furs, 
which would seem tw denote that she was wealthy. 
Catherime Farquhar, however, was poor. She was 
@ governess, and on her way to the house of a lady 
of rank, residing a ‘ew miles beyond York, whose 
daaghiers she wae engaged to instruct. The fars 
were a gift from the parents of a former pupil. The 
geatieman who occapied a seat by the sile of Miss 
Parqahar was a maa not mach ander forty, and be 
aleo wae of a very intellectual appearance. He wae. 
im short, a bigh clase-man of Oxiord, and, like Mize 
Parqubar, wae proceeding to Lady Betterton’s 
house, to act im the capacity of tator to her only son. 
Mr. Hartley was arrayed in the usaal cierical black, 
and wore the usual bine spectacles which appear 
euch a sine gut nom with “ professors”’ of all grades 
and ages. He and Mise Parqubar bad been strangers 
until they commenced their journey; bat with the 
usaal facility of well-bred persoms—ibey were both 
of good tamily—they had aiready become perfectly 
at ease with each otber, and were beguiling the te- 
diam of the journey by a conversation on topics of 
mutual interest. 

Their ris a vis, the third occupant of the coach, 
was one of those nutserous persons to whom it is 
almoet impossible to assign a station in life. He was 
@ powertally-built young man, somewhat under 
thirty, and from his dress might at firet sight be 
taken fora prosperots farmer or grazier. Bat on 
closer observation there wae a sort of spruce flashi- 
bess about bim which is not usually seen in either 
of the callings alluded to. His necktie, of a gaudy 
color, was fastened by a rather valuable brilliant pin, 
and on his large but well-formed white hands there 
sparkied a ring or two. The mixture of Newmarket 
and Newgate about him was, in short, not easily to 
be described in words, and it would appear that his 
companions looked opon him with distrust, as they 
bat rarely spoke to him, and when they did so it was 
mostly in reply to some question he had addreesed to 
them. 

For some quarter of an hour or so the passenger 








arcend as trage for the unwary traveller. le 


Rat Begc gilemee Tie Sets aad ber cereal wom- 
pe Nn. aggaren U7 weragiest WA ew ywu asst. 
bast reiageet NG that net of reverie wha @ fee 
mudwaget m at the chee of 2 og omen. The 
yonage? man. wth tide! acme sari ciceet epee, Lat 
cum pesed bimselt, we & ioe eee. @ the farther eov- 
nerof the cnach. A cleat ciserver, however. soakt 
have aotieet that Ge wae GD reeicy eogeget 
vatrimg be cemypaniies. east +ogecia 7 tle ids, oo 
BS inse Geese he we pien ly cat 2 ere omg gance 

Swélenl> she cued, whic ie (he «26k em mieten 
Bat beer Jiltimg Som site ts thie a a peeallagiy ae 
om hertate Gehan. wee Sears  o stamtetil. and 
Dmaethecely the Quasi Gewcene-t anei tapped ac Re 
wadsw, wiki wa et Grea by Mr. Hartley. A 
beeaca a¢ icy winded rosie’ =. whit made the teeth 
of the three passengers chatter ip thei teed 

~ Here's a fg», Qencimen "saad the guard, wh a 
besasd gems om A bar; Gee. 

~ Why. wias @ the macert” wkei Mr. Hastie, 
rather mpatienciz:. mr the nit was mcense. 
“ Weil, az. Jack, the criver, Gom™ inow where he 
wr 





=? 
~ Sst know where he 7 exclaimed the ticce 
passengers. 

“Sst abiice He's traveler this Lere road nigst 
foety year, and meter 4st i way ahve,” regeatet 
the guart, wich a trina phan: chuckle. ae ¢ the whaie 
afar were a remariably got joke. 

~ Wiateter ® w be come?” crigi Was Parqakar. 

= Wiz, mie. I Gast brow. We're peecty wel 
tem mile fem the nighest stage. Jack DL viaom zueeees, 
ani eves ff we Knowel wlere we was the ‘comes & 


| dead beac, and the gray mare’s cost 4 Se.” 


Here the younger of the imate male jasucngers 
apzzd. abewptiy - 

~ Have we passe? the Rei Mane vec?” 

“ ©. lawk! yes sir—two mile of more, a2 far 2s cae 
tbe gucsset by <his ere mask of mow. which bites 


; the country; amd the criver sass the crifte i getting 


more dabgersas every Homent, "cams of the Bling 
mow.” 

“1 know ac obi tfarmbcase af the ke of the Rai 
More,” enmtinwei the seeming grazer, “ where Il am 


: eighily acqueietel with the pengie, who woekd, I 


think. give us and thie lacy a sheicer for this inciem- 
ext £ight.” 

Toe gtard eked at the speaxer with more of 
interest than be Lad yet digpiayed, and said, in- 
quirimziy - 

“You know the eonstry thes, sir?” 

~ Yea, and enald set the driver right; bet it is no 
use, or If the horses are demi beat thes cammct go 
tem miles in suck weather. We mast return to the) 
farmtoue ” ' 

* I do uct really see what ese is to be dome.” said 
Mr. Harty with a perplexed air. “It is quite cer- 
tain that we carnct atop bere all right, if only Sr 
the lady's sake. and it is equally certain that to pro- 
coed is ie peeeible * i 

The guard bx tied bis Lead from the window, and | 
disappeared to oomault bie colleagze. Alocet imme | 
Giately he retarnei 

“Jack Dotcom says a that’s the only place, 
genelmes; bat we can’t teil bow to End the way.” 

“I'll show him,” replied the young grazier, draw- | 
ing his wrapper firmly round his throat, and batten- 
ing bis coat tightly. ' 

And ke descended briskly, end took bis seat on | 


| the tox, by the chapfallen cmachman. 


The borses’ beads were then turned. and the party | 


| retraced their steps. Nosoomer had they commenced | 


the tackward jyarney than Mise Parqahar, turning | 
abreptiy to her esmpanion, said: ' 

“I beg your parder, Mr. Hartley; but are you not ! 
of opinicn that there is something very strange about 
that gemtle—that person who haz just lett the mach? 
I tel an instinctive repulsion at the sizht of him.” 

“T cannot say that I much hke him, Miss Parqu- 
bar; but people really are not answerable for their 
looks, ” responded the other, with a smile. i 

“ N—c—n—o, certainly not,” hesitated the lady; | 
“and yet—” j 

* And yet what?’ 

Catherine Farquhar did not give a direct reply, 
bat answerel this question by ancther, | 

“ What should you imagine him to be?” she | 
askel. 

“To be? O, probably some well-to-do young) 
farmer cr grazier, with more morey than modesty, 
and who does not entertain a very mean opinion of | 
himself.” 

“He is—so flashy,” continued Catherine; “and 
that diamond pin and those rings aseort ill with a 
velvetcen coat.” 

“ My dear Mies Farquhar, it is not at all uneom- 
mon for vulgar young provincial men to be fond of 
drew and show.” 

“ Bat that pin must be worth fifty guineas.” 

“Probably. Ballock-selling is a profitable besi- | 
ness, I believe.” | 

Mies Farquhar did not pursue the subject, and | 
silence once more fell upon the occupants of the 
coach. 

Presently, after a tedious and protracted scramble 
through the snow of nearly an hour, the coach stop- 
ped atthe entrance to a smal! lane, the banks of 
which were stacked up on each side by thick masses 
of snow. Some little way down this lane two or 
three lights were seen faintly glimmering, which the 
travellers supposed to be displayed in the windows of 
the farmhouse in question. 

“ He mast know the way well inde=i to be able to 
find it om such a night as this,” said Catherine Far- 
qubar to Mr. Hartiley,in a half whisper, and with 
emphasis. 
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“OO.” wei that gentlemen, carcleesly, “these swake was the weeming grazer, ami he. after a few 
crover-grarem know their cvanties weil. He bas minetes, lett the roan, Bie departure being unno- 
petably trarelio’ « often enough with bis fat bal- tice] by the thers, whe bad a] chowed their eyes, the 
luck” Cmechtman ani guard mering satibiy. 

They now deacended from the wach, andl by the aid After an interval of a quarter of am hour the pas- 
of & Gack lantern, which the guard prutuced from senger retarnet, foilowel by the mistress of the 
the beet, that worthy aad the three passengers pro- bowse, tearing 2 tray, om which appeared six steam- 
coxtet im the Cirection of the lights, leaving the ing giasvece of bot branty-and-water. The entrance 
omhman tw illow them, semewhat more slowly, of the pair Cistarbed the cecupants of the kitchen, 
with hit jaded horas. The young grazier lel the who boket serpred at thi new addition to their 
way. Sith the excowraging remark now anc then t) 0emtertainment. 
hie companies that it “was ot mach farther.” | Obd Bigie epee: 

To the other, however, the distance, thoegh in ~ She bad jest makes taald,” she, said, “ to bring 
reality bat hal’ 2 mile down the lane, appeared in- the gentics and the eddy @ wee drap o” sperrits to 
terminable At every other step the lnckless trav- gar them sleep canmnily, amd troth she wadna be the 
ellers weni alaxet ap to their knee im mow, and waar for a tothe fel hersel”.” 

Cacherine wae 22 last alent to seccembtothe4rowsy Saying which, it waste be reticed that she took 
meling pcwitce! by istesee cold, and todeciare that owe of the giasece in band berse'f, handed another to 
she woul! rather Ie down acd die than proceed the grazier, and placed the tray with the remaining 
further, when the buying of a deg chee at band told four upom the tabie before the guesta. The guard 
them that the; kai arrivel at their destinaticn. | took bis readily, ami Mr. Harthey aleo drank haifa 

Br the fucut glimmer of the lights in the windows glasefa!; bet, to the surprue of them all, the coach- 
—muts 12am omec? which lights bad beenextingeish- man woul not do wm. 
ei simce they Grat ewtered the lane—they cocld| “ He beia fask of hw own,” be sabi, “of which 
barciy ducerm that the house was a bowg, low, strag- be had taken a8 much a6 be wantei whilst he was in 
ging boing, of the came style as that ceespied by the cathouse, boking after hiv horses.” 
the tamoas Mr. Sqaeers, and that it was surrounded A# for Mie Parqahar, bo persaasion would induce 
by a Large mumber of crazy barns and outhouses. It her to taste the qqerit. Tnen observing a frown on 
War atmetel in a bellow of the bill, which afforded | ber hestese’s brow, and not wishing to appear want- 
i pevtectioe from: the bleak wimisoi the surrounding ing in civility, she aided that s5e was greatly obliged 
meer; bat as even in summer time it wae an olated for the attention, bal thai tae ome giass of ale was 
lomeiy place, and, imdesi, the omly bucan habita- | ample for ber wants, and she begged to retire. 
tiem fet mies, G may be readily sermised that, Accordingly she was comducted, somewhat sur- 
bivekadet a i now was by the snows of winter, its lily by the woman to an a¢jcining apartment, which, 
2p¢earaccs was desolate in the extreme. | indeed, although appearing coki and cheeriess from 
The Rei Moor wae said br some to beso termed on | ite white-washed walls and the abvence of a fire, yet 
weovent of 2 murier which bai taken place there contained a tolerable bed. Mise Farquhar, removing 
Eat} years peetinesizy; bat it is more probable that | only ber drese, after commending herself to Heaven, 
i tek a meme from the great profusion of b=-tLuer | lay down om the couch beneath the bed-ciothes, and 
Whiek evverat Zt. acd which was rather of a crimson | worn ott with the enwonted fatigues of the day and 
tint than of Ie artal porple Lae. Im winter, how- | bardshipe of the journey, speedily feil asleep. 
ever. S was a bare Slack waste of litter and bog, ex-| She hac slept—ase she afterwards said she believed 
cope when covetel, at now, by a thick white mantle | —nearly an hour, when a rat ranzing scroes her face 
of mow. 





Mus Parqubar stoiderad when she bebeld the 
grim-leting, shei-bze teilding, and even Mr. 
Hartiey experiencei am uncleamant sensation when 
be felt the thrill that ram throggh bis companion’s 
frame, a3 she leaner] om bis arm. 

The guard ¢33 uct restrain his opinion. 

“My sakes" be sail, ~ bat this be a b lack-look- 
ing bole*” 

“Any port ina storm, friend.” said the grazier. 
“ Besides, it is better inside than oct.” n 

And be Knceked against the coor heavily with his 
fet. The sammeces was answered by a tall, mas- 
ealine-loking virago, whese weird, grizzly locks 
acri seamed face, ae ther showed themselves im the 
gvoeciy light of the rush candle which she carried in 


, ber bomy band, rerdered ber a nct unfitting represen- 


tative of one of Macheth’s witches. 
Her frst inquiry, pitched ina key which denoted 


. @xcessive wrath. was: 


“Wha the de"ll comes here, knocking a lone wo- 
man out of bed at sic like hours?” 

Bat no sooner bad she set eyes upon the drover 
than she exclaimet, in a tone of intense surprise: 

“* My certie! Joe, is it?” 


“I beg your honor’s pardon—I must mistake.”’ 

“No apology, good dame; bet will you take in 
myself and these my fellow-travellers for to-night? 
We have met with a mishap in the snow.” 

“ Tak’ ye in! ard that will 1! When did ever anki 
Elsie turn the traveller frae her door, and on siccan 
anicht? Walk in, sirs and madac—walk in, my 


_bonny man (to the guard) For though I'm lenz, 


and the gudeman’s e’en gone to York with the kye, 
I’se warrant I'll find ye the bit and sup, and best 
ye’s be giad of, the nicht.” 

Thus speaking, and with a volubility that left no 
room for a word to be slipped in, she ushered them 
into her kitchen, or, at least, an apartment which 
answered the purpose, having first directed the 
coachman, who hai now joined them, where he 
might stable his poor and weary horses for the night. 


| The driver took the lantern from the guard, and 


proceeded to secure his steeds, and the other way- 
farers & owed their hostess into the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Came set before her guests a savory dish of 
cow-heel and bacon, and homely as was the fare, 80 


sharpened were their appetites that all—even Mis | 


Pargabar—made a hearty meal; nor did the latter 
disJain to taste and to high!y praise the very excel- 
lent Yorkshire aie which seasoned the rep ast. 

The supper had not long been concluded when the 
woman of the bouse rose, saying that she must now 
see after the sleeping accommodation of the travel- 
lers, or, at least, prepare a bed fr the lady. The 
gentlemen, she said, must do as they best could with 
cloaks and a plaid or two in an inner room, which 
she weull presently show them. With this intima- 
tion, ste left the room, to the Satisfaction of the 
Weary governess, who felt scarcely capable of keep- 
ing ber eyes open any longer. 

After ber departure there was no conversation, for 
almost ali the traveilers felt the influence of fatigue. 
Even the guard—for they had all sapped togetader, as 
under such circumstances the disiinctions of class 
were for a while forgotten—yawned wearily as be sat 
looking abstracteily at the red cinders of the wood 
fire. The only one of the party who appeared wide 


| caused ber to start violently from ber slamber, with 
that feeling of vague horror which we all of us feel 
when sadden!y roused from sleep im a disagreeable 
manner in a strange place. Her frst impulse of dis- 
gust was s great as to almost force a scream from 
ber, but by a violent effurt she restrained it. Indeed, 
the occurrence, which was natarally at first so re- 
pulsive to her, she subeeqasntly considered as provi- 
dential = 

It was some moments ere she safficiently regained 
her facalties to remember where she was, and when 
she Gid so, she became conscious that some persons 
near ber were carrying on a conversation in subdued 
tones—yei so close at band that their voices appear- 
€d to issue from beneath her very pillow. S.meshat 
surprised, and perhaps, also a little startled, although 
Baturaliy of a brave disposition, Miss Farquhar tarn- 
ed her eyes towards the bed’s head, ani then per- 
ceived for the first time that there wa: a sort of chink 
or crevice im the wall, occasioned by the pulling 
away of some of the plaster, which had left a couple 
of laths exposed. This was the more plainly visible, 
_ as ber own apartment being im total darkness ad- 
| mitted the rays of light from the adjoining one, 
| which she knew to be the chamber, or kitchen in 
which the party supped. 

A little surprised to find that her companions 
should so far have overcome their fatigue as to be 
still out of bed, and not a little carious to know what 
could have detained them from their rest at such an 
hour, Miss Farqahar tarned on her couch, and ap- 
plied her eyes to the aperture im the wall. She then 
perceived that the sole occupants of the kitchen were 
the mistress of the house and the supposed grazier, 
who bad formed one of the stage-coach party. 

The party were but a few yards distant from the 
now rather alarmed governess, and she remarked, 
with inward misgivings, that a close and confidential 
intimacy app d to subsi them. Both 
appeared somewhat excited, the caase of which 
might, perhaps, be the brandy bottle which stood 
on the table between them. 

The quick eye of Miss Farquhar, however, noticed 
with extreme surprise that the two glasses of brandy- 
and-water which she and the coachman had declin- 
ed taking still stood on the table untoached, as did 
also the half-emptied one of Mr. Hartley, and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that both man and woman 
continually replenished their own glasses from the 
green bottle. 


ee 








A cold thrill of horror shot throagh Miss Farquhar , 
; a8 her ready wit saggested a reason for this. Were | 
those glasses of whien her party had partaken drug- ! 
ged? And if eo, was not that the reason why, when | 
the oki woman had brought them in on the tray, she | 
sad selected two, retaining one, and giving the other | 
to the grazier? Were they, ip short, accomplices | 
for the robbery and, possibly, the murder of their’| 
guests? 
As these thoughts crowded one after another into 
the governess’s brain, she remembered that it bad | 
deen the seeming grazier who hai brought them to 
this house, and that, though he all bet disclaimed | 
acqusintanceship with its mistress, he was yet evi- 
dently ov intimate and long-standing terms ot friend- 

ship with her. 

As Miss Farqubar thus reflected, her convictions 
became certainties, and she felt a deadly faintness 
creeping over her, to which nine women oat of ten | 
; io her circumstances would have given way. Catb- 
erine, however, wae not naiarally weak of mind, and 

she remembered that possibly —nay, almost certainly 
—the safety of the whole party depended on ber re- | 
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taining her presence of mind. Summoning all her 
resolution to her aid, therefore, she lay intently lis- 
tening. 

By the red glow of the embers which still remained 
in the kitchen grate, and which were plainly discern- 
ible through the crevice of her bedroom wall, Miss 
Farquhar could perceive that the old woman, Elsie, 
was resting her head upon her hand, and looking 
thoughtfully into the firelight, as if cogitating some 
plan, of the advisability of which she was doubtful. 
She could also perceive that from time to time the 
grazier threw a glance, half-imploring and half- 
threatening at the landlady. Presently the old wo- 
man suddenly exclaimed : 

**1 do not like it, Joe—I do not like it at all.” 

‘* Not like it, missus! Well, you areasop! Why, 
the furs alone are worth a cool hundred. Why—” 

“Yes, yes; 1 know that,” said old Elsie, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I like all that well enough, but I don’t 
like violence.” 

Catherine Farquhar shuddered. 

** Violence!” retorted the man, with a brutal oath. 
“ What, are you turned tender-hearted? Why, they 
are all as safe as houses, and it’s only to carry them 
out and topple them down the well, and that’ll soon 
do their business.” : 

‘* But to drown four people! And then the bodies 
would be found, and—”’ 

‘* What a fool you are, Elsie! Why, what’s easier 
than to take ’em when they’re dead and lay ’em un- 
der the snow?” 

“ But the snow went last forever.” 

* It will last a good six weeks, if I know anything 
of weather; and when they are found—the bodies, I 
mean—folks would suppose that they’d lost their 
way and got smothered in the snuw.’’ 

** But the coach?” 

‘* Well,we’ll put the horses to it and take’em about 
half a mile out, and then make ’em upset in one of 
the drifts; and then cut the traces and let the lead- 
ers off, and as for the wheelers, they’d soon get suf- 
focated; and folks, if they should come across the 
leaders, would think the coachman had cut the 
traces to help ’em off, and so—” 

“ Ah, and so we’ll carry the bodies and bury ’em 
nigh the coach, as folks should think they’d been up- 
set together like.”’ 

‘ That’s it, old girl.” 

The old woman tossed her grizzled locks back from 





steadily in the face, said: 

** Joe, you are a precious villain!” 

“Very like,” answered the man, coolly takinga 
whiff at his pipe. ‘‘Go on, mother.” 

** Mother!” thought poor Catherine, shaking as if 
with an ague. 

* And it’s what I’d never consent to,” continued 
the old woman, firmly. 

The man clenched his fist, and half started from 
his chair. 

‘*No, never!” said Elsie. ‘ Rob ’em, if you like, 
and 1’ll say nought; but no lives shall pay for it.” 

1t was noticeable that the woman had now entirely 
laid aside the broad northern accent which she had 
at first assumed, and Catherine, even in her agony of 
apprehension, did uot fail to remark this. 

Then followed some words in a low tone, of which 
the listener could not catch the purport. The man 
was evidently remonstrating with the old woman, 
and the latter as evidently determined not to be 
moved. 

** Now,” thought Catherine, “is the time to alarm 
my companions.” 

But how was this to be done? She did not even 
know the room in which they slept, and had she 
done so, they would be insensible trom the narcotic 
which she had now no doubt had been administered 
to them. How devoutly she thanked Heaven that she 
had not partaken of the brandy-and-water. Then 
she suddenly remembered that Mr. Hartley had tak- 
en but little, and would probably sleep less soundly 
than the uthers. But, again, she reflected that the 
coachman, like herself, had taken none at all. The 
thing to be done, then, wus evidently to find the 
sleeping apartment of the driver. She would have 
preferred, certainly, to communicate with Mr. Hart- 
ley, but this was no time for prudery, when four lives 
were at stake. 

Silently, then, and as rapidly as her cold and trem- 
bling fingers would permit her, Miss Farquhar drew 
on her dress. She dared not strike a light, although 
she had a tinder-box—n atches were not ther in com- 
mon use—so, with an earnest prayer to Heaven four 
assistance, she groped her way to the door. But 
here an incident cccurred which almost caused her 
to die with fright. 

The door being rather old and crazy, aud the wind 
high, it was no sooner opened thanit slammed with 
ajar which shook the apartment. Catherine had 
the presence of mind to fling herself on the bed, cov- 
er herself with the blanket, and feign sleep; and for- 
tunate was it that she did so. Scarcely had she lain 
down than the door was reopened, and old Elsie, 
shading a rushligbt with her hand, looked suapi- 
ciously into the apartment. 

And now for the second time, the rat which had 
disturbed Catherine previously again proved her sal- 
vation. The animal had been feeding on some scrap 
in a corner of the room, and, startled by the sudden 
light, dashed across the floor, upsetting a small box 
in its course, and rushing under the old woman’s 
feet in the passage. 

“H-sh! h—sh!” screamed Elsie, suddenly re- 
treating. Then Catherine heard her reenter the 
room ard say: 

““It were only them darned rats a rioting, Joe.” 





her seamed forehead, and looking her companion. 





For several minutes Miss Farquhar did not dare to 
renew her attempt to leave the room, but at last she 
ventured todo so. Using greater caution than be- 
fore she succeeded this time in effectually opening 
the door. 

But now what a task was before her! In utter 
darkness, and in a strange place, she had to find her 
way toa room of the locality of which she was en- 
tirely ignorant. 

She r bered here to have read that to 
pause under such circamstances is only to perplex 
the mind, and render a difficult task yet more diffi- 
cult, 80 she turned resolutely to the right down the 
first passage which presented itself. She felt gradu- 
ally along the wall, which was wet and clammy with 
00ze, of what description she knew not, and sudden- 





.| ly descended a step with a velocity that nearly threw 


her on her face. Recovering herself, she became 
aware that she was standing almost up to her knees 
in some warm thick subatance, which she judged to 
be heather. Where, then, could she possibly bave 
got to? she asked herself. 

Another step forward served to enlighten her, for, 
cantionsly as she made it, she stumbled over the back 
of a cow who was lying digesting her night’s supper. 
The alarmed creature uttered a sort of surprised 
groan in remonstrance, but a few soothing words 
spoken in a iow voice reassured her. 

Catherine, then, had found her way into the cow- 
house, which in many rural districts is under the 
same roof as the dwelling-house, and divided from it 
only by a long stone passage. The poor governess 
paused and reflected. It seemed to her that there 
was nothing for it but to turn back and try the pas- 
sage to the left. She resolved to do so, but she bad 
nosooner formed the resolution than she became 
aware of the sound of footsteps advancing down the 
stone passage, and perceived a light looming nearer 
and nearer. Poor Catherine felt her blood run cold. 
Discovery was certain; and discovery was death! 

In an extremity of horror she crouched down be- 
tween the two nearest cows, covering herself as far 
as she could with their litter of heather, which, as 
has been said, was fortunately very deep and abun- 
dant. Then she prayed fervently, scarcely ventur- 
ing to breathe. 

Nearer and nearer came the footsteps, and bright- 
er and brighter grew the light. The governess’s 
heart almost stopped beating, so intense was her fear. 
At last, with that singular feeling which impels the 
criminal on the scaffuld of the guillotine to glance 
upwards at the axe which is about to destroy him, 
Catherine raised her eyes, and, O joy! it was the 
coachman! The reaction was too great, and she 
fainted. 

The driver of the coach, with that restless regard 
for his horses in a strange place which distinguishes 
all good drivers, had resolved after he had retired to 
rest to get up again and see in person after their 
comfort. He could not rest without seeing that his 
horses were also at ease. His companions were sleep- 
ing soundly; but to accomplish his purpose was very 
easy, since none of the men had thrown off their 
clothes, but were merely covered with rugs and 
plaids for temporary accymmodation. The guard’s 
dark lantern was conveniently cloze at hand, and so 
up got honest John Dodson. However, when he 
gained the passage he, like Miss Farquhar, mistook 
the way. No sooner had the horse-loving John en-- 
tered the shed where he expected to find his steeds, 
than he rubbed his eyes and stared round him, with 
an air of utter bewilderment. 

** Well, I am darned!” he muttered, “if the ’osses 
aint turned into cows!’’ 

And advancing his lantern towards the nearest 
* milky mother,” who sat up on her haunches like a 
dog, regarding him with a look of unmitigated as- 
tonishment, he became aware of poor Catherine’s 
pale, insensible face, asit lay further back, on the 
side of the neighboring cow. 

** Lord ha’ mercy on us!” ejaculated the coach- 
man, ‘if it aint the young lady! What the proph- 
ets be she doing here among the cattle, nigh crushed 
to death? A walkin’ in her sleep, I dessay,” Mut- 
tering which, heraised Catherine gently from the 
ground, and proceeded to administer to her a dose 
from his private flask, of which mention has already 
bsen made. 

Thus stimulated, the governess revived, and in » 
few words made her companion acquainted with the 
dangers which encompassed them. 

The good man listened with a countenance in 
.which surprise and inudignaticn struggled for the 
mastery. 

**Tne murderin’ ruffin!” he said. ‘ But never 
mind, miss; if they have physicked t’others, 1’m as 
good a man as that sneak with the flash pin any day.” 

“Ah, but,” said Catherine, “ that woman is a 
match for two men.” 

‘¢ P’raps you’re right, miss,” returned the driver, 
ruminatiog. * When a ’oman is a fiend, she is a 
fiend, and no mistake!” 

**So that,” continued Miss Farquhar, “ you must 
try and rouse Mr. Hartley.” 

‘* He’s snorin’ like a rigimint, miss.” 

‘No matter, you must try. He took very little of 
the spirits, and may be roused with some effort.” 

**And you, miss?” 

‘¢] will stay here,” said Catherine, firmly. ‘Cover 
me up with the heather. I am not afraid of the 
cows, poor things! Then hasten to Mr. Hartley, and 
bring him here.” 

The driver looked at her admiringly. 

* Well, you area plucky one, miss!” 

** Lose no time, but go!” said Catherine, entreat- 
pngly. And the coachman departed. 





In a few moments Mr. Hartley, much agitated, and 
still half stupefied by the effects of the narcotic, re- 
turned with the driver to the cowhouse, where the 
brave but trembling governess anxiously awaited 
them. “ 

It was then decided that the coachman and Mr. 
Hartley should return to the kitchen, under pre- 
tence that they had not enough rugs and plaids to 
keep themselves sufficiently warm. They would 
thus be enabled tos e what the plotters were doing. 
They accordingly proceeded at once to carry out the 
plan, Miss Farquhar following them at a distance. 

To their extreme surprise, they found the landlady 
and the pseudo-grazier sound asleep, aud breathing 
heavily. A light burst upon Catberine’s brain. 

“We are saved!” she exclaimed, joyously. 
“Heaven be praised, we are saved! They have fall- 
en into their own trap.” 

Yes! As old Elsie and her companion had grown 
gradually more and more affected by the spirits 
which they had taken, they had become unable to 
discriminate between their own glaeses and the two 
which had been intended for two of their visitors. 
They had drunk the drugged brandy, which they had 
prepared for Miss Farquhar and the coachman! 

Mr. Hartley and John Dodson bound the two in- 
sensible wretches securely to their chairs, although 
aware that many hours would elapse before their re- 
turn to consciousness. Fortunately, with the morn- 
ing light came a thaw, and Mr. Hartley despatched 
the coachman on one of the horses to New York for 
assistance, whilst he remained to protect Miss Far- 
quhar. 

There was, of course, no evidence to convict the old 
woman and her accomplice. No robbery or murder 
had been committed, and there was but a solitary 
witness—Miss Farqubar—to speak asto their inten- 
tion. Old Elsie, therefore, escaped punishment, and, 
indeed, she had never connived at murder. The man 
“* Joe,” however, who proved to be the old womai's 
stepson, was ‘‘ wanted ” for a previous robbery on the 
highway, and as that crime was then punishable by 
the gallows, he suffered accordingly. 

In after years—we have it on good authority— 
when Miss Farquhar became Mrs. Hartley, and the 
wife of the rector of a large and populous parish, 
she was often wont, as an illustration of the manner 
in which Providence brings about important results 
by the aid of apparent trifles, to relate the incident 
of the rat waking her from her sleep during the ter- 
tible night which she passed at the Red Moor House. 


A STURDY FARMER. 








Colonel Samuel Peck, one of the earliest settlers 
in the old Schoharie Valley, in Greene County, was 
remarkable for being devoid of all personal fear; 
and many are the extraordinary anecdotes related 
of him, showing his great courage, of which thé fol- 
lowing may prove interesting tothose fond of read- 
ing such adventures, and which can be well authen- 
ticated by facts in the writer’s possession. . 

In person the old colonel was rather below the me- 
dium height, but of solid build, and was character- 
ized for his perfect coolness in times of danger. 

He had purchased a large tract of land, situated 
along the banks of the Schoharie River, or creek, as 
it is called by the inhabitants of the valley, and with 
the assistance of his sons, had succeeded in cultiva- 
ting quite a large portion of it; and having built a 
comfortable house, lived here with his numerous fam- 
ily, enjoying all the comforts that areto be derived 
from a contented life, under such circnmstances. 
Though he had a sufficient number of acres under 
cultivation to provide him and his family with all 
that they needed, yet he was not satisfied unless ev- 
ery year brought an acquisition to his tillable land, 
and so, when not employed in attending to the nec- 
essary work upon his farm, he would be engaged 
with his boys in cutting away the dense forest which 
surrounded them. 

One morning, late in the fall, having set hia boys 
at work on a remote part of his farm, he shouldered 
his axe, and started off alone, for a part of the forest 
about half a mile distant from his house, and in an 
opposite direction from that where his boys were at 
work, 

The woods, in that section of the country, were at 
that time filled with savage animals; but the colonel 
always seemed oblivious of the fact, and this morn- 
ing as usual neglected to take his rifle with him. 

He soon reached his place of labor, and divesting 
himself of his coat, prepared for the task before him. 

The ringing echoes of the sturdy blows from his 
axe had scarcely broken the deep silence which 
reigued in the primeval forest around him, when, 
suddenly, from the treetops above him, came the 
piercing scream of that most formidable of all Amer- 
ican animals, the panther. 

Casting his glance to the place from whence the 
sound appeared to issue, he beheld the ferocious 
beast crouched on a limb directly over him, about 
forty feet from the ground. 

He comprehended his situation at once; and, know- 
ing from experience, the nature of the animal, was 
well aware that any attempt to escape from an en- 
counter with his savage foe would be useless. 

Bat he had no idea of avoiding an encounter, for 
with his usual indifference he determined to kill the 
panther, if possible. 

So, steadily keeping his gaze fixed upon the glar- 
ing eyes of the monster above him, he shouted with 
all the might of his stentorian voice, to his daughter 
Delia to bring him his rifle; but the roar of the 
stream that intervened between him and the house 





prevented her from hearing him, and so, after calling 
several times with no response save the answering 
screams of the angry animal, he found that it was 
impossible to be heard, and came to the conclusion 
that he must make the best of the means he had «at 
his command. 

Knowing that his axe was too unwieldy an instra- 
ment to be of service to him ina confi‘ct with his ac- 
tive foe, he saw that as a weapon of defence, his sole 
dependence lay in a large jackknife, which he inva- 
riably carried with him. 

Still keeping his eyes upon those of the snarling 
panther, and remaining perfectly motionless, except 
the movement of his hands, he quietly drew it from 
his pocket, and opening the large blade, cautiously 
whet its edge, by drawing it across the palm of his 
hard hand. 

Having satisfied himself of its keenness, and know- 
ing that further delay would be useless, he carefully 
studied his ground of action, and made a feint as 
though he was about to move away. 

The bloodthirsty brute noticed this, and true to 
its nature, immediately came, with a terrific scream, 
leaping down through the air upon its intended vic- 
tim. Anticipating this movement, the old colonel 
calmly watched the panther, and just before the de- 
scending monster reached him, he stepped aside, 
and missing him, it struck heavily upon the ground. 

Before it could recover from the shock, the colonel, 
with the velocity of thought, sprung to the now in- 
furiated animal, and straddling it, drew the flashing 
blade of his knife, with unerring force across its 
throat, completely severing the jugular vein. The 
panther made a desperate struggle to free itself from 
the vicelike grip of the fearless backwoodsman, but 
he held it with the power of a giant, until the loss of 
blood rendered it so weak that it was incapable of in- 
juring him, and then coolly wiping his knife, he 
shouldered the body of the formidable animal, which 
was so large that a portion dragged on the ground 
behind him as he carried it home. 

Another time, as he was going to his work, accom- 
panied by his son, be noticed, lying on a sunny knoll 
in a field, at a short distance from the road, what he 
supposed was a large dog. / 

He went on, however, paying but little attention 
to the animal at the time; but after reaching his 
work, he remarked to his son, that he had his “ spis- 
huns on that ere dog,” and he “bleeved that the 
cussed dog thing had bin bitin’ sheep,” and he 
** gessed he’d go back and see.” So, suiting his ac- 
tion to his word, he cut a short club with his axe, and 
started back to the place where he had seen the 
animal laying. 

Now, it is probably a well known fact, that when 
wolves become old, they are seldom found with the 
rest of the pack, but wander off by themselves; and 
also that they lose that cowardliness which they ex- 
hibit at an earlier age when met alone, and do not 
hesitate to attack a man if he comes in their way. 

Well, when the colonel reached the spot whete he 
had observed the suspicious animal, he found instead 
of a sheep-killing dog, an old savage wolf of unusual 
size. "The wolf upon his approach, reared upon its 
haunches, and commenced growling furiously, show- 
ing its teeth in a fearful manner. But apparently 
indifferent to the ferocious demonstrations of the 
wolf, he boldly walked up to it, and before it could 
attack him dealt it a blow with his clab, on the head, 
which laid it lifeless at his feet, when turning round, 
he went back to his work as though nothing unusual 
had occurred. bad 


MODES OF WALKING. 


Observing persons move slow; their hands move 
alternately from side to side, while they occasionally 
stop and turn around. 

Careful persons lift their feet high and place them 
down, pick up some little obstruction, and place it 
down quickly by the side of the way. 

Calculating persons generally walk with their 
hands in their pockets, aud their heads slightly in- 
clined. 

Modest persons generally step softly for fear of be- 
ing observed. 

Timid persons often step off from the sidewalk on 
meeting another and always go around a stone in- 
stead of stepping over it. 

Wide awake persons “ toe out,” and have a long 
swing of their arms, while their bands move about 
miscellaneously. 

Lazy persons scrape about loosely with their heels, 
and are first on one side of the walk and then on the 
other. 

Very strong-minded persons place their toes di- 
rectly in front of them, and have a kind of stamp 
movement. 

Unstable persons walk fast and slow by turns. 

Venturous persons try all roads, frequently climb- 
ing the fences instead of going through the gate, and 
never let down the bars. 

One idea persons, and always very selfish ones, 
id toe in.” 

Cross persons are very apt to hit their knees tp- 
gether. 

Good-natured persons snap their fingers every few 
steps. 

Fan-loving persons have a kind of jig movement. 








In a poo! across the road in the county of Tippe- 
rary, Ireland, is stuck up a pole, having #flixed to it 
a board with this inecription:—‘‘ Take notice, that 
when the water is over this board the road is im- 
passable.”’ 
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THE TWO ANGELS. 


er mer rrr 


BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 





When Night donned her mantle embroidered with stars, 
Two angels astray from the fold, 

Came down through the beautiful chrysolite bars, 
That | ad from the City of Gold. 


Each wore on his t row a garland of day, 
And the eyes of the journeyers twain 

Were brighter than ever a midsummer day, 
And soft as the sheen of the rain. 


Each, too, in his hand bore a harp fitly strung 
To evoke all the spirits of praise, 

And these were the words which the bright angels sung 
As they passed on their separate ways. 


* Hosanna and praise to the Lamb evermore 
Who roams through the pastures of bliss, 

Who feeds ‘mong the lilies which border the shore 
Just over the river from this. 


* Believe, O believe, ye sojourners of earth, 
In the beautiful truth Jesus told— 

Which he spake ere he passed to his heavenly birth, 
Through the lips of the prophets of old."* 


And the wind and the stars all reechoed the songs, 
All the earth sang a pxan of praise, 

As the angels a glorious mission upon, 
Wnt forth on their separate ways. 


The Affair of the Red Portefeuille. 


Tue red portefeuille in question was a certain red 
morvcco nute-case. How, in the Rue de Jerusalem, 
it bi came *‘ an affair,” was the story its owner told 
us. And on this wise. 

“It was safe enough,” Dick Langley said, “in my 
inner breast-pocket when I left Spa that morning; 
and it was safe there too when I reached the Nord 
terminus that evening. But I had not been five 
minutes in my customary quarters at the Grand be- 
fore I discovered that my note-case was most indu- 
bitably—gone—looted quietly, you know. The how 
was that clean cut through the bottom seam of the 
pocket; the where must have been in the crowd at 
the station just now. 

‘I. don’t profess to be much of a judge of this sort 
of thing; but it struck me at the time that the fellow 
who had operated on me must have been about the 
top of his protession—so scarcely perceptible was the 
solution of continuity in my garment, so absolutely 
unconscious had I been of his propinquity. Still, 1 
had lost some fifty thousand francs’ worth of French 
bank-paper, not one sou whereof was I likely to see 
again. Sothat it was with feelings of not wholly 
unadmixed admiration that I was examining the 
traces of the spoiler’s handiwork when the door 
opened, and some one came into the room. 

‘*I looked up, expecting to see Vere Lucingham. 

Vere was second secretary here then ; an incorrigible 
Jarceur, who had, as such, a “ difficulty ” with some 
victimized native to settle next day; which business 
had brought me up from the Bad. But it was not 
Vere on whom the door had just closed. 

** It was a slight, wiry little man, with his black 
hair cut close to his bullet head, with a sallow face 
shaved blue, and a keen, cool eye that took every- 
thing in the room in at.a glance, and then rested 
upon me as though I was precisely the person its 
owner wished and expected to behold. In fact, I 
fancied teat the little man muttered as much to 
himself. ; 

‘So I asked him pointedly who he was, instead of 
what he wanted. 

‘*¢ Dard, agent of the Surete,’ he answered. 

‘I had to ask him what he wanted, then, you 
know. His reply to this was curious. 

‘¢¢ In the name of the law I arrest you,’ he said. 

** ‘Might I inquire why?’ I returned. 

“** You, Thompsonne, alias Walkerre,’ the little 
man pursued. ‘In short, Thompsonne, with an in- 
finity of aliases. Why, for your last coup at Spa this 
morniug.’ 

‘* He was perfectly in earnest, I could see; he 
meant every word he said. I stared at him. His 
smile was particularly irritating to me in my then 
state of mind. The window was open; there was 
the making of a good fall outside. I admit my first 
impulse was to dispose of my visitor summarily that 
way. 

** * Cest pas la peine,’ he observed, misreading my 
eyes; * you would only break your neck.’ 

** He was so perfectly cool that I had perforce to 
get myself in hand again. 

¢That,’ 1 said to him when 1 had done it, ‘is 
the second mistake you have made, monsieur—’ 

* * Dard,’ he put in. 

*** Monsieur Dard, since I have had the pleasure of 
your society. It was not myself that I was tempted 
to toss out of that window. And Iam not Thomp- 
son—’ 

“ «English pickpocket,’ this insufferable Monsieur 
Dard putin here. ‘Ah! youare not Thompsonne, 
English pickpocket? Really?’ . 

«“* Really not. Your last mistake is rather a 
gbastiy one you will find, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

*** Allons donc!” he responded, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘** My dear Monsieur Dard,’ I went on, grinning 
inwardly now, in spite of my annoyance, and in anti- 
cipation of Vere’s entry on the scene, to see how 
prufuundly convinced my interlocutor was that he 
had arrested his Tnompsonne, and how charmingly 
he mistook my modest assurance for the impudence 








of that hardened criminal; ‘ my dear Monsieur Dard, 
it so happens that ina very few minutes I shall.be 
able to produce unimpeachable evidence of my pro- 
per identity.’ 

‘**Pray do not trouble yourself,’ he deprecated 
ironically. 

“**]T am not going to trouble myself at all,’ I said; 
‘my unimpeachable evidence will walk into this 
room of its own accord in about a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

“*Ahal And he comes from where, your unim- 
peachable evidence?’ 

‘* From the British embassy, my dear Monsieur 
Dard. You will, I presume, admit, then, your mis- 
take is the ghastly mistake I have ventured to style 
it? You will? Very good. And as you have only a 
quarter of an hour to wait before you admit this, 
and as any esclandre would hardly improve matters, 
do me the favor to sit down, light one of these cigar- 
ettes, and relieve my curiosity as to why in your 
wisdom you have arrested me as Thompson, Eng- 
lish pickpocket, and what, supposing I am Thomp- 
son aforesaid, I have been doing in Spa?’ 

** Monsieur Dard looked at me harder, shrugged 
his shoulders higher, smiled more insufferably than 
he had lIcoked, and shrugged, and smiled yet. I had, 


however, so far impres-ed him in some way, that 


when Isat down and lit alittle roll of Phereeli to- 
bacco he followed my example. Then he said: 

*** You were at the Redoute at Spa this morning 
when play commenced?’ 

* I admitted I was. 

‘ ¢ At the roulette-table in the smaller saltc?’ he 
continued. . 

‘¢¢ Excuse me; you are wrong there. It is well 
known I never touch roulette. I was at the trente-et- 
quarante table.’ 

*¢¢At the same table,’ pursued the impassible 
Dard, ‘ was standing one Hippolyte Bourdon.’ 

««* Who is he?’ 

‘*¢ Whom you must have noticed place a red porte- 
feuille—’ 

‘**A red portefeuille?’ I repeated. 

** ‘Containing it appears, in bank-notes, the sum 
of—’ 

¢ Of fifty odd thousand francs, 1 suppose,’ I mut- 
tered, pensive at the recollection of my own vanished 
paper, the result of that run upon the Rouge that 
morning. 

***No,’ Monsieur Dard returned sharply, ‘not 
quite so much as that. About forty thousand francs. 
A miscount, no doubt,’ he added. : 

‘** By Jove!’ I ejaculated in the vernacular, un- 
heeding my friend’s sarcasm. ‘This is queer. A 
red portefeuille, you say? Morocco?’ 

*“*¢ Your penetration is perfect,’ Monsieur Dard 
replied, with an ironical bow. ‘ A red morocco porte- 
feuille, Monsieur Bourdon, as you noticed, placed it 
in the inner breast-pocket of his coat; and—’ 

*¢ What! The inner breast-pocket, too?’ The 
coincidence was getting more than queer. 

“¢ And you,’ pursued Monsieur Dard, ‘took ad- 
vantage of the crowd at the doorway to—’ 

** And I will be shot, you know, if Monsieur Dard 
didn’t pantomime precisely the manceuvre my de- 
valiseur just now must have employed to cut.my red 
morocco portefeuille out of my inner breast-pocket! 

‘*¢Go on,’ I said, astonished. ‘ What did I do 
then?’ 

*¢¢ You rushed precipitately down the staircase of 
the Redoute.’ 

‘¢¢ | wanted to catch the train, you know.’ 

©* Ca se comprend! You jumped into a panier 
waiting outside, and caused yourself to be driven 
furiously to the station, where you arrived in time to 
take a ticket, first-class, to Paris by the 1137 ex- 
press.” 

** *T admit all that. Go on.’ 

“éIn the meantime, though unfortunately too 
late, Monsieur Bourdon had become aware of his loss. 
He instantly communicated his suspicions—he had 
noticed you repeatedly at his elbow—to the Com- 
missaire of Police. Oddly enough,’ continued Mon- 
sieur Dard, his eyes on me more maliciously than 
ever, ‘the commissaire was at that moment engaged 
with the Sergent Rokerre—you know the Sergent 
Rokerré, without doubt? No? Really? Not the 
Sergent Rokerre of your own Surete from Scotlan- 
yar? Well, no matter; the Sergent Rokerre knows 
you.’ 

‘¢¢The devil he does!’ I interjaculated. 

‘*¢ Yes. In fact it was precisely one Thompsonne, 
with an infinity of aliases, notorious English pick- 
pocket, who had brought the Sergent Rokerre from 
Bruxelles, where he had lost sight of his man, to 
Spa, where he expected to find him; and it was 
precisely this Thompsonne that Bourdon described 
when he described the individual he believed had 
robbed him.’ 

©¢T don’t say he didn’t,’ I commented; ‘I only 
say he didn’t describe me.’ 

“*Wait a minute,’ Monsieur Dard, returned. 
‘ By means of this description you were traced to 
the station! by means of it it was ascertained you 
had taken a ticket for Paris. The Sergent Rokerre 
then communicated by telegraph with us, and took 
other precautions in the event of your changing your 
mind with regard to your destination. However, 
these proved unnecessary. You arrived in Paris at 
nine o’clock this evening. Monsieur Thompsonne is 
too important a personage for us not to possess his 
signalement. That telegraphed to us by the Sergent 
Rokerre from Spa agreed remarkably with the pen- 
portrait of the same which I of course consulted 
when the affair was placed in my hands. So re- 








markably,’ concluded Monsieur Dard, ‘ that though 


the telegrams specified such things as that travelling- 
dress you wear, as that purple and black plaid, as 
that peculiarly-fashioned cap, I had need of none of 
them to feel certain you were the Thompeonne I 
wanted the instant I came into the room. 

““¢ And you feel as certain of it still, Monsieur 
Dard?’ 

‘*¢ Undoubtedly,’ he said, smiling insufferably. 
Yet I had reason to know the Surete could boast of 
few abler agents than this same Dard. I was cari- 
ous to hear why he was 80 certain I was his Thomp- 
sonne. 

‘ « Before I prove to you I am not, prove to mel 
am,’ I asked him. 

“‘¢T will prove that to you in two words,’ he de- 
clared, calmly. 

‘66 Well.’ 

*‘ He looked me in the eyes with cool triumph in his 
own, as he leaned across the table and said: 

“ ¢The red portefeuille was distinctly seen in your 
possession at the station /a bas at Spa.” 

‘*¢ That is very probable,’ I returned. 

*¢Ah! You admit it? In effect what good to 
deny it?’ 

“**T don’t deny it the least in the world.’ 

‘** No?’ Monsieur Dard replied, rising with that 
confounded touch of melodrama in his rising that 
taints all Frenchmen more or less; ‘no, you do not 
deny it, and it would be useless if you did, because 
that same red portefeuille was again seen in your 
possession at the station here in Paris three-quarters 
of an hour ago.’ 

‘¢¢T admit it was in my possession there, too, Mor- 
sieur Dard.’ 

‘¢ * Because,’ he went on, ‘ you have held no com- 
munication with any one since, except with me; be- 
cause, therefore, and in short, that red portefeuille 
and the forty thousand—’ 

“¢Excuse me, fifty thousand,’ 
spitefully, spoiling his péroration. 

*« * Because,’ he repeated, ‘that red portefeuille is 
—there!’ And he pointed with unhesitating fore- 
finger straight at thatinner breast-pocket of my 
travelling-jacket, where indeed my red morocco note- 
case ought to have been. 

** I could scarcely well help grinning in his sallow, 
blue-shaven face, at the sell and the swindle that was 
coming. 

“* The devil it is!’ I replied, turning 80 as to ex- 
pose that clean, artistic cut in my garment. ‘I 
should be only too glad if you were right about that, 
at allevents. But what do you make of this, Mon- 
sieur Dard?’ 

**Monsieur Dard didn’t seem to know exactly what 
to make of it for a minute or two, I thought. Then 
he smiled that confounded smile of his, and wagged 
his head, as it were, admiringly. 

“**Tt is very clever,’ he observed, ‘ wonderfully 
clever. But my dear Monsieur Thompsonne, it will 
not do. Ah, no; it will not do at all!’ 

** Eventually I gathered that Monsieur Dard’s. 
opinion, belief, conviction, was that I had been oper- 
ating on myself ! 

“And to make one’s self out so far from the robber 
asthe robbed wouldn’t have been such a bad move 
on the part of the real Thompson, would it? It was 
a notion, though, which could only enter that indivi- 
dual’s head—or Monsieur Dard’s; so that, to Mon- 
sieur Dard, I was simply more positively the real 
Thompson than ever, don’t you see? 

‘* Bat that too clever little man’s triumph was of 
the briefest. The next moment the door opened 
with a rush, and there entered, perhaps more pre- 
cipitately than be had intended, an unmistakable 
subordinate from the Rue de Jerusalem, whom I 
presumed Monsieur Dard had prudently put on 
guard outside, followed by some one far more re- 
assuring in the shape of Vere Lucingham. 

““*Some trouble to get at you, Dick,’ said Vere, 
when he perceived me. ‘Ah! here is Monsieur 
Dard. Bon jour, Monsieur Dard.’ 

“ Notwithstanding its natural imperturbability, the 
countenance of the agent of the Sarete betrayed 
signs of exquisite discomfort at this salutation; for 
Monsieur Dard knew who Vere was perfectly well. 
He had taken certain instructions from the second 
secretary in a matter in which the embassy had just 
employed him; and the second secretary knew me— 
Thompsonne, with the infinity of aliases, notorious 
British pickpocket, and addressed me familiarly as 
‘ Dick.’ 

“*Diable! diable! diable!’ muttered discomfited 
Monsieur Dard in three different keys. If this were 
the case, why—. The inference was as obvious as it 
was unpleasant. [I wasno more ‘I‘hompsonne than 
he was himself. 

“At asign the subordinate withdrew. Vere seated 
himself, and looked from one to the other of us. 

“** Perhaps I’m de trop?’ he inquired, as if this 
idea had just strack him. ‘ You’ve business with 
Monsieur Dard, Dick?’ 

“** No,’ I returned, enjoying the spectacle Mon- 
sieur Dard presented ineffably; ‘it’s Monsieur Dard 
who has business with me. Perhaps you can help 
him to settle it.’ 

“‘All right. What’s the row?’ 

*** Monsieur Dard has done me the honor of ar- 
resting me,’ I explained. 

‘Ah! for what?’ 

‘** Picking pockets at Spa.’ 

“** Serve you right, you know.’ ; 

*** And as being one Thompsonne, with an infinity 
of aliases, who picks pockets generally everywhere. 
Is it not so, Monsieur Dard?’ 

““* Eh bien oui!” that individual rapped out; ‘ for 


I interrupted, 





me, I confess, you are Thompsonne. Unless—?’ and 


he glanced interrogatively at Vere. Which farceur 
shook his head dubiously. 

“** Sach,’ he said, ‘is human depravity, that, in 
spite of his ingenuous countenance, it’s possible he 
may be Thompsonne. On the neck of my conscience, 
Dick, 1 can’t say you’re not a swell mobeman, and 
have not been picking pockets at Spa.’ 

***Allions donc!’ wuttered Monsieur Dard, im- 
patiently. 

** But,’ continued Vere, ‘I can say that, except in 
the legitimate way of whist and billiards, you have 
never picked mine. And moreover, Monsieur Dard, 
though you may be right, and society in general 
wrong, I am bound to add that by society in general, 
and by myself in particular, this person has hitherto 
been held to be one Richard Langley, and that, if 
not honest, he is at least written down honorable in 
Debrett.’ 

“*Diable diable! diable!’ in the three different 
keys from Monsieur Dard again at this. 

***So that,’ Vere concluded, ‘before altogether 
renouncing him, perhaps I had better hear all about 
it.” 

“ Well, the upshot of it was that we all three beat 
up the nearest commissaire; that my identity was 
duly vouched for, and that it was arranged we should 
meet the victimized Bourdon, and the English de- 
tective Roker, before the same officia) nextday, when 
matters were partially cleared up. Monsieur Bour- 
don declared that though I very strongly resembled 
the individual who had stuck to him so pertinacious- 
ly at the roulette-table, yet that to the best of his 
belief he had never set eyes on me before. And the 
English detective decided as readily that I was not 
his man. 

**Only you see, sir,’ Sergeant Roker explained, 
‘you really are fo uncommon like the other rascal— 
that is, I mean, of course, the rascal—that it aint no 
wonder we was put wrong. You had been noticed 
hurrying off to the station! we thought we was 
tracking him allthe while. Our description of him 
hit you off so well, that we got that information 
about your gray jacket, and that queer cap you wore, 
and so on. Then again the description of you we 
telegraphed here quite fitted with the one they’d got 
ofhim. Altogether, gir, you see it wern’t our fault. 
Besides, you’d been seen with a red pocketbook down 
at Spa, and you’d been seen with one at the station 
here. Which ‘hat were a odd start, too, you’re hav- 
ing your pocket cut that way, wern’t it, sir?’ 

‘*T bad arrived at that opinion already; but as I 
had had about enough of this ‘ Comedy of Errors’ 
by this time, I cut Mr. Roker’s discourse as the 
‘Chorus’ ruthlessly short here. 

‘*Impassible as ever again, Monsieur Dard had 
played an almost silent part in the last scene. When 
it was over he saluted us comprehensively, and de- 
parted without a word. As his friend and con/rere, 
Roker had remarked, ‘all things considered,’ the 
mistake of the French agent was excusable enough. 
It was nevertheless, though, a mistake, and it pun- 
ished Monsieur Dard’s infallibility sorely to have to 
own it was. 

**¢ Bat,’ he said, in the course of a brief conversa- 
tion we had before I left Paris—‘ but, en revanche, I 
think I can promise you, Monsieur Langley, the re- 
covery of the money you were robbed of on the night 
of your arrival.’ 

““* You have a clue, then?’ I inquired, not over 
hopefully. 

“*T have my little theory. If I get carte blanche 
to act upon it I wil) answer for success this time.’ 

“** Very good; but remember, Monsieur Dard, I 


don’t know the number of a single note, to begin 
with 


, 
“That is of no consequence—you can identify the 
portefeuille?’ 

*** Of course.’ 

*** Well, it is part of my theory that the money is 
in that portefeuille still, exactly as it was when it 
was stolen.’ 

“‘* The only thing, then, is to discover the porte- 
feuille, Monsieur Dard?’ I laughed. 

“* Precisely,’ he responded. ‘If, as I say, I am 
allowed to act, I consider that discovery certain. It 
shall be my amende honorable.’ 

‘* With that, Monsieur Dard took his leave. 1 
can’t say that he left me with any very abiding hope 
of getting my note-case again. It was, nevertheless, 
destined to become ‘an affair’ not yet forgotten at 
the Prefecture. 

“On the Boulevart, three months later, I ran 
against Vere one afternoon. 

*** Well, my Thompsonne,’ said the Jarceur, ‘and 
how is business, eh? Faked any more fat note- 
cases lately? I suppose so, for your old friend Dard 
was inquiring for you just now.’ 

*** What did he want me for?’ 

“**T couldn’t gather the precise crime you’d been 
perpetrating; but he asked so suspiciously when 
you’d be back that I thonght it more leary to an- 
Swer him vocally out of Kathleen Mavourneen— 


“It mightn't be for years, and it mightn't be forever,” 


at which he seemed annoyed. So at last I proposed 
for @ certain sum down to betray you unto him to- 
night.’ 

*** Don’t be a d— fool! What do you mean?’ 
“*T mean that I’m going to order a mirobolant 
dioner in here, and that you are to pay for it like a 
bird. At least I shall think but poorly of you if you 
don’t, when I have told you that—keep cool now— 
that our Dard has recovered the coin you boned 


from—I mean the coin that was boned from you, you 
know.’ 
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coup at Spa, and followed the red portefeuille in 

Mo sieur Langley’s inner breast-pocket to Paris? 
**¢Much more likely. And yet the chance of suc- 
c28s was hardly great enough, in proportion to the 
7 inevitable risk, to tempt an artist of such force as 
Monsieur Langley’s devaliseur evidently was, to 
leave securer and more profitable business la bas. 
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*** And that your formal identification of your pur- 
loined note-case is all that is wanting to put you once 
more in possession of your ill-gotten gains, when as a 
matter of course, you will invite us all to a dancing- 
supper at Brebant’s.’ 
“TIT may as well add at once that I was eventually 
let in four this entertainment, and then leave Mdn- 
sieur Dard to finish the ‘ Affair of the Ked Porte- 
feuille’ in his own fashion without further inter- 
ruption, 
“«« My theory,’ he said, ‘ was this, Monsieur Lang- 
ley, not being my Thompsonne, had neither robbed 
Bourdon nor—as I had given him great credit for 
doing—himself; but, on the contrary, Monsieur 
Langley had indubitably been robbed by some one 
else. Now was it not a thing unnatural, almost 
impossible, to suppose that on the same day, in pre- 
cisely the same way‘as he was being accused of hav- 
ing robbed Bourdon at Spa, Monsieur Langley should 
be robbed at the Place Roubaix of a similar porte- 
feuille, containing a similarly large amount, by any 
mere casual cut-purse? To me it seemed so impos- 
sible that I rejected the supposition at once. I had, 
therefore, to conclude that it was no mere casual cut- 
purse who had robbed Monsieur Langley. 

““*Who then? Some one who bad planned the 





It is true my Thompsonne, who had imperative 
reasons for quitting Spa, might have taken this 
purse also on his way; but I had ascertained that 
my Thompsonne had not arrived in Paris at all, you 
see. 

*¢T put this second supposition aside the more 
readily because of something I remembered sud- 
denly. 

“*T remembered that that evening there had been 
at the Paris terminus, waiting the arrival of the 
express at nine o’clock, aman who, the moment he 
beheld Monsieur Langley, would be morally certain 
that in a certain pocket of Monsieur Langley’s trav- 
elling-coat was a red portefeuille containing some 
forty thousand bank-notes, who would have special 
reasons for watching Monsieur Langley closer than 
anybody else, and who believed Monsieur Langley to 
be Thompsonne the pickpocket. 

*«¢ Remembering this, 1 quickly saw bow this man, 
with special reasons for watching Monsieur Langley 
closely, might notice him take the portefeuille from 
his pocketgto get out his keys say; how this man, 
who believed Monsieur Langley to be Monsieur 
Thompsonne, might have hardly calculated on being 
able to rob him with perfect impunity, inasmuch as, 
on the one hand, even if Thompsonne caught him 
in flagrante delicto, @ word from one thief would 
make the other only too glad to hold his tongue; 
and, on the other hand, if Thompsonne were not to 
perceive his loss at the moment, he was to be arrest- 
ed, so soon as he was doniciled, by me, when, his 
devaliseur naturally supposed, there was slight 
chance of my prisoner proclaiming he had been 
robbed of the most positive proofs of his late opera- 
tion at Spa. 

*¢In short, Isaw ina very brief while how this 
man might have robbed Monsieur Langley, sup- 
posing him to be Thompsonne. The more I reflected 
on the matter the more certain I became that this 
man, and no other, was the actual robber. 

*¢¢And he was—the agent who had been ordered to 
“filer” the supposed Thompsonne on his arrival. 
The “‘ faiseur ” of the red portefeuille was this par- 
ticular agent, I was finally convinced, and no one 
else. 

“©The conclusion I had arrived at was a very 
grave one. We are, we must be, invariably above 
suspicion in our metier. But I bad arrived at this 
conclusion deliberately, and I could arrive at this 
alone. I laid my theory, therefore, before the chef, 
and more effectively than I had ventured to hope. 
After some deliberation the chef decided that, con- 
sidering the importance of this matter to ourselves, L 
should be allowed to clear it upif Icould. At the 
same time the consequences of my failing to do so 
were plainly intimated to me. Bat I did not think I 
should fail. Armed with the chef’s carte blanche 1 
lost no time in placing my ‘‘ suspect” under sur- 
veillance forthwith. 

“* His name was Falleix. Certain protection had 
procured him admittance into the Brigade, where 
we knew unusually little of his antecedents; a fact 
which had no doubt had its influence in deciding 
the chef in favor of an investigation. 

**¢In my unavoidable absence, at the last moment, 
Falleix, to whom all the details of the affair must 
have been well known, was directed to await the 
arrival of the supposed Thompsonne by the express 
at nine o’clock, and in the event of my still not hav- 
ing appeared, to filer that individual quietly wher- 
ever he might go;—our object being to make the 
acquaintance of any confederates Thompsonne might 
have in Paris, you understand. I reached the Gare 
just as Monsieur Langley was driving away to the 
Grand Hotel. Once there, I, as you will doubtless 
recollect, left Falleix outside the supposed Thomp- 
sonne’s room, entered it myself, and arrested Mon- 
sieur Langley—a deplorable error, for which I have 
only forgiven myself since yesterday. 

*** Convinced by Monsieur Lucingham shortly af- 
terwards of this error, you will recollect I signed to 
my aide that he might withdraw. Which he did in 
- most tranquil manner possible, carrying off the 





red portefeuille and the fifty thousand francs of 
Monsieur Langley with him. When, next day, I 
informed him of the jiasco, and the way in which 
our supposed faiseur had himself been robbed, it 
pleased Monsieur Falleix to lift his shoulders in his 
customary silent fashion, and to smile disagreeably 
in my face. I remembered that smile when the no- 
tion that Monsieur Falleix, and none but he, was 
the robber, began to grow upon me. He had had 
time to dispose of his plunder, and had evidently so 
disposed of it as to feel quite safe. 

“*How? Where? Questions I had to answer, 
and questions very difficult to answer; for the way in 
which he had planned and performed this coup 
proved Monsieur Falleix at once to be a person of 
profound ability, who would never have forgotten to 
take into his calculations the possibility, at any rate, 
of his being suspected and watched as I meant he 
should be. No; Monsieur Langley’s red portefeuille 
—I was of opinion, by-the-by, that the portefeuille 
itself had not been destroyed, either because Falleix 
would consider its destruction immaterial when it 
was no longer liable to be found in his possession, or 
because he had had no means of destroying it safely 
forthwith, and had been too prudent to keep it about 
him till he should have had these meaus—Monsieur 
Langley’s portefeuille, I say, and its contents, the 
proof of Falleix’s guilt and the correctness of my 
theory, were only to be discovere1 through Falleix’s 
impatience or impraudence. Only this could give me 
a clue; and this clue my “ suspect” who now be- 
gan to live, as it were, under glass—the minutest 
action, the most trifling incidents of whose life were 
all henceforth known to me, seemed ‘to have deter- 
mined I should wait for eternally. The closest 
watch upon him brought to light—absolutely noth- 
ing. My “suspect ’ continued to conduct himself in 
the most unsuspicious manner possible. This I had 
anticipated; he had taken it for granted he was 
surveille, of course. But the chef grew, or appeared 
to grow, incredulous. I was pushing my theory too 
far, he said; it was indigne, this, que diable ! 

““¢Was it? Was I mistaken? I did not wonder 
they thought I was; but I never thought so, some- 
how, myself. No; Falleix was even stronger than I 
had imagined; that was all. 

““«He was poor, miserably poor, amongst us who 
are not rich. Miserably poor. Yet I could see on 
his debauchee’s face rings of the vices that are cost- 
ly. Those fifty thousand francs—how could he resist 
the temptation of them? How could he hold him- 
self back from them any longer? Yet I knew he 
had not spent a sou: yet I doubted if he had even 
once allowed himself to ascertain if his treasure was 
still safe. Marvellous self-denial! What was he 
waiting for? A pretext to get quit of us, and beyond 
ourreach. Never beyond mine, I used sometimes to 
say to myself, if he went to the end of the world. 

“¢T think he knew this. I think he must have 
known the incessant, terrible espionnage he was 
subjected to. But he bore it, and so he baffled it; 
his patience was proof against it, and he made no 
sign. 

‘““¢There are those who declared at last that he 
was innocent. Three months had passed; this was 
the sole result I had obtained. But my conviction of 
his guilt was strong as ever. 

‘¢ ‘ However, there mast be an end of this, the chef 
declared. Falleix must be released from surveillance. 
-As for me, I thought it advisable to anticipate events 
by tendering my resignation at once. 

***¢ The chef smiled and shook his head. 

*¢* Not yet,’ he said. 

“* Bat since it appears that Iam wrong? 

** Not yet, I tell you. Ah! ca, you do not yet un- 
derstand me?’ 

*©¢ At last I did. The chef’s idea was simple 
enough. Falleix, he reasoned, has been perfectly 
aware of the watch we have kept upon him, and so 
has taken very good care to avoid betraying himself. 
When he finds he is no longer jfile, he will conclude 
he is no longer suspected. And then—well, then, 
you see, he may be less careful. So I withdrew a 
useless surveillance, and—I leave the rest to you. 

“¢The next day it was reported at the prefecture 
that I had been sent on special service across the 
Channel. But that day, and every day, in one 
disguise or another, I dogged my man about Paris, 
patiently, ruthlessly, as a hound follows a trail. In 
vain, however; in vain always. 

««¢Had he recognized me? I felt sure he had not. 
Was he really guilty after all? Yes; a thousand 
times yes. My}instinct if not my judgment told me 
I had not deceived myself. I stuck doggedly to the 
trail. Admit, though, messieurs, that this affair was 
assuming a hopeless aspect. There appeared no 
limit to the time this game of hide-and-seek between 
us might last. 

“*] was thinking so two mornings ago when, once 
more, my man-chase recommenced. In his usual 
listless fashion Falleix was strolling along the Quais 
just sufficiently ahead to be kept well in sight. It 
seemed everybody’s Dimanche but his; in his thread- 
bare garments he looked more miserably poverty- 
stricken than ever then. Surely he must allow him- 
self to draw on the red portefeuille soon I tried to 
hope. 

“All at once his listless mode of progression 
changed. My jlaneur began walking like a man with 
some object in view. I had to shorten the distance 
between us. 

**6* Across the Place, across the Boulevart, where 
was he going so straight? To the station in the 
Rue d’Amsterdam it appeared presently. Tempted 
by the sunshine, the poor devil wanted to breathe a 





little country air. Where? 


“* He waited his turn at the bureau of the St. 

Germain line. His destination, I concluded, then, 

was Asnieres. The price of a seat on the imperiale | 
to that favored locality would hardly be beyond his 

means. But no. He was going further—too far, it 

struck me. He must have been difficile about the 

country air he breathed; for he asked for a ticket for 

Chatou. 

«6 Diable! Why Chatou, when we were 80 poor 

that positively our whole available capital could not 

compass the fare; and but for the compassionate 

official who consented to accept a little bon upon 

the prefecture in payment we could never have gone 

atall? Why Chatou? 

***] tried to solve this question, on our way down; 

for, I need hardly tell you I also had business at 

Chatou that day. 

* ‘Arrived there, Falleix strolled away, listless as 
ever, from the station, I following. I suppose we 

had about equally enjoyed the country air for half 
an hour, when the delusive sunshine faded; it be- 

gan to rain—to rain in torrents. Impossible to con- 
tinue strolling about in this deluge. We took shelter 
in a certain restaurant. 

%** Positively ce malheureux had no chance. His 
little holiday was spoiled. Hour after hour passed 
by; the deluge only increased; he had only to stare 
blankly at the downpour. He manifested a melan- 
choly resignation—so touching that I caught myself 
almost pitying him at times. 

**¢ Towards dusk, when nothing remained for him 
but to go home, the rain suddenly ceased. He took 
immediate advantage of the opportunity of reaching 
the station with adry skin. 
let him goin peace. What could I learn by simply 
dogging him back again? 

*¢¢ Yet, why had he come here utall? Why here 
to Chatou in particular? In a moment I had start- 
ed after him, as this question recurred to me. 

*** He must have walked fast; he was out of sight. 
No; I caught a glimpse of him as he turned swiftly 
off the roadway into the wood. Why, if he were so 
pressed, that detour through the wood? 

** ¢T reached the place where he had disappeared. 
Screened securely by the bushes, 1 looked for him. 
There he was, walking now as though he had just 
discovered he had plenty of time to reach the station 
before the coming train. 

*** Had he suspected me? Or had the momentary 
chance I bad stupidly afforded him enabled him to 
do what he had come here todo? Had those two or 
three minutes lost me the whole game? I strained 
my eyes in the gathering darkness to see. 

*¢Aand, suddenly, I saw him swing round, and 
glance sharply about him. And then he seemed to 
lean against the trunk of a tree beside him while one 
might count slowly five. And then he lounged on, 
this flaneur, never looking back. I let him go, now. 
I waited still where I was till I had heard the train 
pass, and stop, and start. 

*6¢' Then in my turn I walked down that pathway, 
and halted by that tree, and perceived its trunk was 
hollow. In that hollow, my instinct told me, lay 
the proof of my little theory. Yet I paused a few 
seconds before I put in my hand. 

*¢¢My hand pushed aside the dead leaves and the 
moss and touched it, and drew it forth ;—a small tin 
box. In this tin box, was the red morocco porte- 
feuille of Monsieur Langley, bearing his initials. In 
the red portefeuille were fifty-one thousand two 
hundred francs in bank-notes of the bank of 
France. 

*6¢For more than three months that tin box had 
lain where I found it; for more than three months 
my Falleix had baffled us all. But the temptation 
to assure himself of the safety of his butin had in 
the end proved too strong even for prudence like his. 
He had come down that day to touch it;—only to 
touch it while one might have counted slowly five. 

‘¢* Unfortunately for him it was I who counted. 

‘*¢~I put the notes back into the portefeuille, the 
portefeuille into the tin box, and the tin box into the 
hollow trunk again. That night I made my report 
to the chef. Yesterday Falleix was brought down to 
Chatou, and I reproduced tin box, portefeuille, bank- 
notes, to everybody’s satisfaction but his. 

**¢ Poor devil! He fainted. 

‘And that is the end of the Affair of the Red 
Portefeuille. I trust Monsieur Langley will consider 
I have made him the amende honorable I promised 
him?’ 

“* Well, you know,’ Dick concluded, 
for me to say he hadn’t!’” 


‘it wasn’t 
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MACAULAY’S BOYHOOD. 

While he was yet a boy he was in incessant request 
to ** tell bouks ”’ to his playmates. At that early date 
he would repeat and declaim tke longest “Arabian 
Night ” as fluently as Scheherazade herself. A little 
later he would recite one of Scctt’s novels, story, 
character, scenery, almost as wellas though the book 
were in his hand. He himself used to tella fanny 
story of anursery scene. For every one who came 
to his father’s house, he had a Biblical name; Moses, 
Holofornes, Melchisedek, and the like. One visitor 
he called the Beast. Kind mamma, prudent papa, 
frowned at their precocious child, and set their brows 
against this offensive name, but Thomas stuck to his 
point. Next time the Beast made a morning call 
the boy ran to the window, which hung over the 
street, to turn back laughing, crowing with excite- 
ment and delight. ‘* Look here, mother,” cries the 
child, ‘* you see lam right. Look, look at thenum- 
ber of the Beast!”” Mrs. Macaulay glanced at the 





hackney coach; and behold, its number was 666. 


I felt half inclined to} 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF STATES. 


Maine was so called as early as 1623, from Maine in 
France, of which Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, 
was at that time proprietor. 

New Hampshire was the name given to the terri- 
tory conveyed by the Plymouth Company to Captain 
John Mason, by patent, November 7, 1629, with ref- 
erence to the patentee, who was Governor of Ports- 
mouth, in Hampshire, England. 

Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in their 
Declaration of Independence, January 16, 1777, from 
the French verd mont (the green mountains). 

Massachusetts was so called from Massachusetts 
Bay, and that from the Massachusetts tribe of Indi- 
ans in the neighborhood of Boston. The tribe is 
thought to have derived its name from the Blue 
Hills of Milton. ‘I have learnt,” says Roger Wil- 
liams, ‘* that the Massachusetts were so called from 
the Blue Hills.” 

Rhode Islan@ was so called in 1664 in reference to 
the Jsland of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 

Connecticut was so called from the Indian name of 
its principal river. Connecticut is a Moebeakannew 
word, signifying long river. 

New York was so called in 1664, in reference to the 
Duke of York and Albany, to whom the territory 
was given by tho King of England. 

New Jersey was 80 called in 1664, from the Island 
of Jersey on the coast of France, the residence of the 
family of Sir George Carteret, to whom the territory 
was granted. 

Pennsylvania was so called in 1681, after William 
Penn’s daughter—Sylvania. 

Delaware was so called in 1703, from Delaware Bay, 
on which it lies, and which received its name from 
Lord de la War, who died in this Bay. 

Maryland was so called in honor of Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I, in his patent to Lord Bal- 
timore, June 30th, 1632. 

Virginia was so called in 1654, after Elizabeth, the 
virgin Queen of England. 

Carolina was so called by the French in 1564, in 
honor of King Charles 1X, of France. 

Georgia was so called in 1732,in honor of King 
George II. 

Alabama was so called in 1814, from its principal 
river, it being an Indian name, signifying here we 
rest. 

Mississippi was so called in 1600, from its western 
boundary. Mississippi is said to denote the whole 
river, i. e., the river formed by the union of many, 

Indiana was so called in 1806, from the American 
Indians. 

Ohio was so called 7“ 1802, from its southern 
boundary. 

Missouri was so called in 1721, from its principal 
river. 

Michigan was so called in 1805, from the lake on its 
border. 

Arkansas was 80 called in 1812, from its principal 
river. 

Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de Leon, in 
1572, because it was discovered on Easter Sunday; in 
Spanish, Pascua Florida. 

Columbia was 80 called in reference to Columbus. 

Wisconsin was so called from its principal river. 

Iowa was so called from its principal river. 

Oregon was 80 called from its principal river. 

Minnesota, or the Wandering Water. 





RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 


The prominent traits in the national clmracter of 
the Russian are mildness, kindness, patience under 
oppression and suffering, and resignation to the will 
of Heaven, in obedience to which it is, he believes, 
that his lord squanders in extravagance the wealth 
obtained by the sweat of his brow, and remunerates 
him with stripes and black bread. If he is beaten, 
he thanks the magistrate or the master by whose 
order the suffering has been inflicted; but when he 
becomes excited, and determines to act on the influ- 
ence of anger, he is as furious as a wild beast. 
Goaded to desperation, Russian serfs have more than 
once seized their masters, torn their wives and chil- 
dren limb from limb before the eyes of the husband 
and father, and then flayed him alive or burned 
him in an oven. He is, however, seldom out of tem- 
per, and in bis address he is one of nature’s gentle- 
men. Even thieves will exercise their profession in 
a polite manner. Three poor government employees 
having watched a nobleman on Jeaving his club, 
very politely accosted him on one of the suspension 
bridges across the canal, and, bats in hand, informed 
him that they wanted his purse, watch, pin and 
furred overcoat, unless he preferred being thrown 
over the bridge into the canal. The nobleman hav- 
ing complied with their request, they conducted him 
in all honor to his carriage, which stood waiting for 
him at the foot of the bridge. Hospitality is another 
virtue of the Kussian. The very poorest wiil share 
his black bread and straw mattress—if he be rich 
enough to have one, as they generally sleep on the 
bare floor—with the wayfarer. Ile is strongly at- 
tached to his religion, yet not at ali intolerant; 
equally attached is he to his customs and habits. He 
loves his country and his emperor. 





A modern writer, in discussing the present relative 
merits of the United States and the mother country, 
says: ‘‘ Mrs. Brittania was once a very respectable 
old woman, and when she ‘ruled the waves’ very 
straight, she could, no doubt, behave herself; but 
when her daughter Columbia got up a breeze, the old 
lady was terribly sea-ajck, and threw up the trident 





she evidently could no longer keep on ber stomach.” 
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the street corners in the evenings smoking bad cigars, | however humble, are always interesting, as we are | genuine article sport velveteen. We suppose every- 
| or spending their time in the lager beer saloons. It | drawn togetber by such a bond of sympathy that what | bedy knows that the difference between velvet and 
ia a good sign, when in company, to bear young ladies | ig one man’s business is every one’s; and the events | velveteen is, that one is wade of eilk and the other of 
converse upon rational topics, revealing an acquain- | of one man’s life so binge on others, presenting such | cotton. Velveteen is now used for ladies’ suits, for 
tance with books and nature, and the duties of life; | 4 wonderful similarity, that they almost seem like | boys’ suits, and for cloaks and basques by women 
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was past. 
Put my chair out in the su 
rover! 
But my wild, bad days ar: 
at last. 
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ladies to the small talk of fashion and the bitterness | p. 7, Barnum, crowded with the most exciting and | When velveteen made its debut bere abont four years 
of scandal. It is a good sign to see a daughter make | stirring events, will be read with the deepe-t inter- | ago, it was $3 per yard; now it is $125, and the 
endeavor to relieve her mother of the burden of do- | est, though it far exceeds all the events that compcse | quality if anything is better. It has the merit of ; Only for the willows grow 
mwestic labor; it isa bad sign to see a young lady | ordinary lives. Kindred motives and springs of ac- | being warm and looking very well white it is new, | dying, 7. 
know more about the sorosis and woman’s rights, | tion may be seen therein, buta Barnum is one of a| but is not very durable, and wil! not stand much ex- i could ane that y 

than how to make a pud¢ing or make a button-hole. | thonsand years. The book before us comprises near- | posure. A simple Lyons velvet suit costs $250, while the farms, 
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Miss AMANDA M. Haze. } young man hang around places of religious meeting, | ter composing it embraces the incidents of the busy | vet; no other (except lace) 80 becoming to a woman. 
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E. J. WHITNEY. It is @ good sign to see the rose-flush upon the cheek piquant and forcible style that characterizes his pro- | velvet cloak is the ambition of so many women’s 
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study upon them. They are plain as a pike-staff, | trated. Means and ends formed together in his | the season, and if the material is thirty-two inches 
and as unmistakable as the result of two and two. 
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novelty of the situation has lost its hold, and people 
settle down into the dullness and commonness of 
life; for the life of two made one is not as complete 
and harmonious as one, and differences of taste and 
differences of opinion tend to make the yuke felt, for 
individuality will assert itself, and then woe for all if 
temper gets the reins and love is wanting. How 
much sacrifice of self is required to keep domestic 
peace on an even keel, with no dissentient jar to pro- 
duce inharmony. Those can answer best who have 
tried it least, and found that discord is not harmony 
understood at home, by any means. When the zest 
of married life wears off, and the two made one are 


really alone, then comes the trial. There is an ante- | 


memory of boon companionship, and a hankering 
after the fleshpots of old conviviality, both very tan- 
talizing, and a balance is struck between what has 
been surrendered and what gained, with damaging 
force against the latter. This, where the spirit is 
active and rebellious, and the love is limited, having 
no more vitality than is imparted by external attrac- 
tion; but there are patient and philosopbical people, 
who submit in a non-opposing contentment, and 
smoke their pipes through hours of submissive calm, 
nor make up disagreeable faces at a fate that has not 
proved quite what they anticipated. A great trial of 
the spirit of sacrifice and generosity is a horse and 
sleigh driven to a door where ennui reigns, and the 
question is seductively asked by one of the old 
regime if he—of course he—wouldn’t like to take a 
ride. Shall he go? She is alone, and shall he leave 
her to mope in solitude? His proper course is to 
say no, hers to say yes, under the circumstances, and 
mean what they say. Then, if he goes, he will want 
to get back, and she will tind her heart full of de- 
light at the satisfaction she has afforded by her self- 
sacrifice. This is the spirit that keeps the domestic 
flame alive; it is the opposite—the grudging, doubt- 
ing, reluctant, querulous spirit—that repels, and di- 
vides, and induces indifference, ending in alienation 
and tears. Notin this matter alone, but ina hun- 
dred other ways, is this spirit of generosity tested. 
But it should not be over-taxed, nor all on one side. 
There may be too much of a good thing, and patience 
cease to be a virtue, but ‘‘ woe to him by whom the 
oftence cometh;’’ for domestic happiness, like the 
American Union, rests on a basis of mutual conces- 
sions, and, if they are unequal, over goes the fabric 
to irredeemable ruin, and the one who bas caused it, 
by bis or her own tyrannical or se! fish exaction, may 
find themselves, like cld Marius, siiting among the 
debris of another Carthage of hopes and promises, 
lamenting their folly, and laying the destruction to 
the right cause, if any of the original feeling is left. 





We often speak of signs, good or bad, as seen in 
character, and with a little observation we may read 
men, like a book; for the pet proclivity of the nature 


at avy time durivg the day. It is a good sign to see 
a an ically disposed, giving more for 
charity than for fashion—a rara avis—who loves to 
assist the poor and aid the struggling by her coun- 
sel; it is a bad sign to see a woman waste her time in 





communicants know best. The principal motive, 
however, is exhortatory. The people throng around 
the preacher, and catch his inspired teachings as 
they fall from his lips, unwritten. The written ser- 
mon, it would seem, is not depended on for conver- 
sion, and the following, from a foreign cotemporary, 
may s*rve a8 a useful hint to preachers here: 

* The written sermon, with its unfamiliar words— 
its ‘ firstly,’ ‘secondly’ and ‘thirdly ’—its monoto- 
nous, artificial tone—is among the questionable lega- 
cies of the last century. It belongs to the days when 
half the dignity of the clergyman consisted of st'ffly- 
starched bands and a wonderfully-snowy and ample 
surplice. The church in the time of the Georges ”— 
[a later time might have been named]—“* was—if we 
may use an odious word to express an odious thing— 
essentially genteel. Well-dreesed sinners, arrayed in 
many-colored silks and velvets, occupied the best 
front seats in the galleries, supplied with gilt-edged 
prayer-books and vinaigrettes. Plebeian worship- 
pers found their places in hard, uncomfortable ‘ free 
seats ;’ while the juvenile reprobates of the charity 
school were relegated to a sort of vast cockloft on 
either side of the organ. The prayers were said by 
the parson and the clerk, as a dialogue, rarely inter- 
rupted by the people. In fact, the assembly was not 
a congregation, but an audience. They came to have 
the prayers said for them, and the sermon preached 
over them. A different spirit has now been aroused, 
and we do not care to inquire too clcesely which of the 
parties has the chief merit of the revival, or to criti- 
cise too severely their extravagances or mistakes. 
Granted that the Ritualists have «ffended in the mat- 
ter of incense or genuflexion, we have before us the 
fact, not to be gainsayed, that they have reached the 
lower strata of the population as those levels were 
never reached before, except by the Wesleyans and a 
few other dissenting schools. To the poor the Gos- 
pel is preached—to the very poor.” 


IMPORTANT IF TRUE.— Ex- Governor Briggs, dur- 
ing the latter years of his lite, never wore a dicky, 
and this was the reason: On one occasion he met an 
old college chum who was in the Labit of drinking to 
excess, and he remonstrated with him. The inebri- 
ate, who was a wan of brilliant talents, remarked, 
“Judge, if you will leave off wearing those beautitul 
dickies of yours, I will leave off drinking whiskey.” 
“Done,” said the judge. And trom that day to the 
day he died he never wore Jinen above his stock. 
And his friend, it should be added, also kept his 
agreement to the letter. 








Moore’s RURAL NEW-YORKER for Dec. 25 con- 
tains a splendid tull-page Engraving of the PRIZE 
FowlLs at the recert State Poultry Show—the best 
Poultry Picture ever given in an American news- 
paper. Also, @ magniticent CHRISTMAS PICTURE, 
and other fine Illustrations. For sale by all News- 
dealers; price 8 cents. See advertisement of RURAL 
in this paper. 





An ENTERPRISING COMPANY.— The Powers 
Newspaper Company, of Springtield, Mass., is to 
erect a magnificent building on Maine street. We 
are glad to see such an evidence of prosperity, and 
hope that before the year closes the company will 
sell ten thousand each of our publications every 
week. 





(ar See advertisement of C. C. Beers, M.D, in 





book is for sale by agents. 

A TALE OF ETERNITY, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Gerald Massey. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
This is a bold attempt to dream out a theory regard- 

ing other-world life. But the theory, though beauti- 
fully presented, is not a new one. It is that the two 
worlds are very near together, and that concealments 
and subterfuges here are revelations there, where the 
hiding wails disintegrate, and the possibilities of 
repentance and reformation stil! exist in the illimit- 
able providence of God, “‘ where purifying is the end 
of pain.” The }oems are riper and more matured, 
imbued with the purity, beauty and simplicity of the 
author. 

THE CATHEDRAL. By James Russell Lowell. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

A stately and graceful poem, in blank verse, discuss- 
ing, under the broad arches of the old cathedral at 
Chartres, the grave and deep problems that present 
themselves, of human life, ending in a sublime con- 
fession of faith. 

THE HOLY GRAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alfred 


Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. ton: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Like the ‘* Idyls of the King,” the poem reproduces 
picturesque legends of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. The volume contains four idyls— 
The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, Sir Pelleas 
and Etarre, and the Passing of Arthur. To these 
are added miscellaneous poems, some of which are 
now printed for the first time. It is very charming, 
and a worthy successor to the Idyls. 


APPLETON'’S JOURNAL—Monthly Part No. I1X—for 
sale by A. Willams & Co. 


TITANIA’S BANQUET, PICTURES OF WOMEN,and oth- 
er Poems. By George Hill. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


That a book should go to a third edition is a guar- 
anty that it has readers, and this little volame may, 
by many of its contents, claim them as admirers. 
There are really some charming things in it, the first 
and largest sparkling with beauties, though the 
theme is dangerous ground for an author following 
Shakspeare. Lee & Shepard have it. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY AND BAZAAR.— These two pic- 
torial sheets present unusual) attractions for the new 
year, extra exertions being made to render them the 
first of their class in this country, and comparing 
favorably with the best publications of tbe old world. 
The Weekly has secured a wide circulation, and has 
displayed talents ot the bighest order—exceedingly 
partisan, but read by everybody; growled at, but 
purchased. The Bazaar is comparatively new; but 
it has become a necessity in thousands of families. 
The ladies adopt its fashions as authority, and its 
reading matter is select and entertaining. It is ex- 
cellent as a family paper, and is taken by the best 
and most refined. 


NEw Mvusic.—Meessrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 
Washington street, have just published the following 
new music :—“ Prince Arthur’s Galop;” ‘ Geo. Pea- 
body’s Funeral March;” “A Dismal Catalogue of 
Complaints,” a song; ‘‘ The Passion Flower Polka 
Redowa;” ‘If Thou must Sing to-night,” a song; 
and “Spinuing Wheel morceau caracterislique.” 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The first num- 
ber for the new year bas just reached us. Ballou’s 
Monthly has always enjoyed a good reputation, bat 
the number before us indicates a great improvement 
upon its predecessors. In fact, we can safely say it 
is the cheapest and most entertaining magazine pub- 
lisbec in Aroerica—only $1.50 ayear. Elliott, Thomes 





vet trimmed with Russian sable. It was rich but 
awful expensive. Jordan, Marsh & Co. have the 
largest stock of velvets and velvet suits in the city, 
and their prices are wonderfully moderate for a good 
article, as a glance at their stock wil! convince most 
any one. 


HicH MAss AT RoME.—The celebration of high 


mass on Advent Sunday in St. Peters in Rome gives | 


an opportunity for a descriptive letter in the London 
Times. Forests of candles in the church, ladies in 
full-dress black, Swiss guards, priests,emonks and 
bishops from the four quarters of the gk be, patri- 
archal, bearded and dignified, cardinals, and lastly 
the Holy Father bimself make up the animated part 
of the scene. Pius IX. is pictured as pale and aged, 
but walking steadily and looking determinedly. Mili- 
tary and sacred music blended together. A sbhrill- 
toned monk delivered the sermon and the service, 
over lighted candles four feet long, were placed before 
all the bishops and with the Pope and cardinuls they 
passed in procession out of the edifice. The varieties 
of character and costume, the scarlet and goat-skin, 
the commingling of tourists, worshippers, dignitaries 
and peasants, the streets alive with priests and 
monks, the whirl of gaudy equipages—are the de- 
light of this acribbler, as he reels off a full column of 
word painting with all the ecstasy of a penny-a-liner 
in a field of literary clover. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—Two young Ter- 
nesseeans recently took out licences to marry the 
same girl——An Indiana schoolmaster has prose- 
cuted a young woman who pelted him with stones, 
acd recovered five dollars for the playful attention. 
—Another divorce trick in Indiana is mentione‘. 
The wife had the legal notice served upon her hus- 
band when be was too drunk to know anything about 
il, and the courts slipped the knot before he was 
aware of any proceedings. —A Pittsburg man look- 
ed at a Chicago woman with his opera glass, and be 
has been sued for breach of promise. Those must be 
the dangerous glances talked about by the poets. —— 
Fifty-five divorces are pending in Indianapolis, «nd 
twice that number of matrimonial partners are de- 
pending on their success for a new deal.—An Illi- 
nois jary has awarded the plaintiff in a breach of 
promise case seveuty-five dollars.——A baby has been 
born in Detroit which is marked with the image of a 
spotted suake, extending from the corner of the right 
eye to a point on the right shoulder. —San Francisco 
does a divorce business of nine brace a day.——uld 
fringe on the opera cloak is consitered bang-ap.— 
The Sachet petticoat is the elegant notion of the m<- 
ment in London. It is made of a light sort of flannel, 
and lined with silk, pink or green, blue, mauve or 
cerise-colored, quilted and scented with violet pow- 
der, exactly like a handkerchief or glove case. Morn- 
ing gowns are also made in the same style; they are 
perfumed dresses ——T wenty cows will bay an ordi- 
nary wife in Natal —— Wedding full dress rehearsals 
are the latest wrinkles in fashionable society.——The 
D wager Marchioness of Weatminster is left with a 
meagre pittance of $300,000 a year ——Manayers cun- 
tinue to press Nillson to come to this country, but, 
like the Texas election, she is stili undecided.—A 
recent New York bride has a one hundred and fitty 
dollar night-dress.——Opera glasses are now called 
into requisition at fashionable weddings.—T be 
theatres in New York city employ more than two 
thousand persons. ——- “ Plenty-as-the-admirers ot- 
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lane? 


O, I think I see him coml: 


glory, 


And I hope he does no 


and pain. 
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you gather 
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“Against Heaven and befi: | ..«' 


Father! 


And I am no longer wort). 


Home again and home fore- 


yonder, 


Where the people all He vei 


homes, 


Where the lost ones who 


never wander, 
And where the foot of 
comes! 


"Tis better. You willlove «°° °° 


me living, 
And though my heart see: 1)" 
I well again— 


Who can t 11?—O,1 had | 


grieving, 
And I long to hear Go’ +°'! 
* Amen !"* 
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exhibits itself in outward expression, in some way, 
as it is said that what is bred in the bone must come 
out through the flesh, and the force of the remark 
every one wi'l admit who has ever bad a felon on the 
finger. It is a good sign when a man shows a dispo- 
sition to do right—keeps his word—speaks ill of no 
man, and pays bis debts; it is a bad sign to see a 
young man loafing around barroom doors in the 
morning, or, indeed, visiting them at all, habitually, 
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| For I loathed the quiet woodlands, and my soul was 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOME AGAIN. 





BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


Home again and home forever! all night long I said it 
over, 

For I could not sleep for thinking, when the fever-heat 
was past. 

Put my chair out in the sunshine. Ah, I've been a sorry 
rover! 

But my wild, bad days are over, and I’m safe at home 
at last. 


Only for the willows growing and the Balm of Gilead 
dying, 

I could think that yesterday I left the mountains and 
the farms, 

For as greenly and as brightly all about me they aré 
lying 

As they lay that sunny morning when I tore me from 
your arms. 


touched with passi 

For the glorious life of cities—the rush, and whirl, and 
din! 

But the roses all drop poison, and the apples are all 
ashen, 

And all the waters bitter in the Wilderness of Sin! 





Last night, in the old chamber, with the willow branches 
heaving 7 
And dropping at the window, and all so cool and still, 
I almost thought the sinfulness was with the sorrow 


leaving, 
AndI felt both good and happy, and no longer weak 
or ill. 
AndI thought upon my father up among the saints in 
heaven; 
Whom I feared so in my wickedness because he was so 
good; 
0, I know by all your kindness you've forgotten and 
forgiven, 
Butif he had been living, mother, do you think he 
would? 


And would he have run to meet me, like the father in 
Christ's story, 
When he saw me in the twilight coming yonder up the 
lane? 
0, I think I see him coming! but no, he's with God in 
glory, 
And I hope he does not know of all my sorrow, sin 
and pain. 


When you lay me in the graveyard—as you will before 
you gather 
The harvest now a-growing—put these words upon my 
stone: 
“Against Heaven and before thee haveI sinned, O my 
Father! 
And I am no longer worthy to be called thy son."’ 


Home again and home forever! but my dwelling must be 
yonder, 
Where the people all lie quiet in their little grassy 
homes, 
Where the lost ones who are found at last can never, 
never wander, 
And where the foot of the deceiver and liar never 
comes! 


‘Tis better. You will love me dead as you could not love 
me living, 
And though my heart seems new and clean, yet, were 
I well again— 
Who can t 11?—O,I had better die than ever set you 
grieving, 
And I long to hear God pardon me, and father say 
“Amen !** 
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Through Deeps to Heights: 


KATHARINE LAING’S TWO LOVES. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 
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in also; he had torn off his cont in his run, n, and now 
he wrapped it about Katharine, grasping the flames 
as if they owed obedience to him. He tore off heavy 
sprays of vine, and smothered the fire with their 
damp leaves, and in a moment Katharine lay pant- 
ing, frightened, but safe in his arms. His face was 
white and set, and his eyes seemed to have caught 
the fury of the flames; he looked down at the face 
that lay for the time helplessly on his shoulder, and 
he struggled to recall all bis strength, all his fourti- 
tude, for he stood in sore need of both—for he would 
have given his life rather than the pecple who were 
Dow crowding about should suspect the unquench- 
able love that filled his soul for the woman who lay 
in his arms. 

Mrs. Bassett pushed through the crowd, and to her 
charge he gave Kathariuve, saying, in a strained 
voice: 

**She is safe now, I think, unless she has inhaled 
the flame.” 

Even in that time of hurry and confusion, Mra. 
Bassett had a passing thought that it was strange 
Derzil had saved the other instead of bis wife, but 
she immediately decided that Seyton must bave ar- 
rived first, and assisted Katharine. Then she forgot 
everything, in her anxiety for her niece. 

Some of the guests hurried up to the house to or- 
der the servants to procure restoratives, while a few 
curivus ones, who had seen that Denzil was the first 
to reach the arbur, remained to discuss the affair, 
having satisfied themselves that neither of the ladies 
was seriously injured, so rapidly had help arrived. 

Denzil had sufficient presence of mind to control 
his face somewhat, and to force back the words that 
rushed to his lips when be held Desiree in bis arms, 
and knew not whether she was hurt or not; and he 
resigned his burden the moment the ladies crowded 
up. He was standing in acircle of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who, for the moment, prevented his follow- 
ing his wife to the house. He could il! brook their 
talk, but he submitted with a good grace, and be- 
thought him it would be well to let fall‘a few words 
of explanation. 

‘TI have no presence of mind,” he exclaimed, pass- 
ing his handkerchief over his blackened face, “or I 
should have recognized my wife. I only saw the one 
nearest the entrance; but as it bappens, it matters 
not. Captain Seyton, some time I may try to thank 
you.” 

In spite of all his efforts, his manner was in the 
slightest degree constrained, and his self-possession 
was not increased as he looked up and met the fiery 
eyes of Captain Seyton looking in his. In that mo- 
ment he knew that Seyton bad his secret, and hated 
bim worse than ever. Indeed, Seyton was trembling 
with a bate and contempt be could hardly disguise; 
he turned round abruptly, and replied: 

**Yuu owe me nothing on that. score, Mr. Denzil. 
Had it happened that you had recognized your wite, 
I should have given my services to Miss Rivers.” 

Denzil’s face grew pale beneath the swoke upon 
it; it was impossible to mistake the bitter satire in 
the tune aud words of the reply. He clenched his 
hand inthe bosom of his coat, in bis desire to strike 
the stalwart figure that was turning disdainfully 
away. But he knew better, ard he managed to say, 
politely: 

“* Nevertheless, my dear captain, I sball thrust my 
thanks upon you; so you must bear the infliction 
with a good grace.” 

Captain Seyton turned and bowed without speak- 
ing, then walked away, and Denzil went up to the 
house. 

The group of men sauntered round the place a 
‘while, chatting of the occurrence. They were not 
too delicate to speak their thoughts, and West said, 
with a curious smile: 

** Denzil’s lack of presence of mind is quite a phe- 
nowenon, isn’t it, geutlemen? How unfortunate for 
Mrs. Derzil!” 

**and how deuced lucky for the Rivers!” said an- 
other. ‘“ By George—I am sorry tor the wite! It’s 
allas plain as daylight to any one who ever knew 
Denzil. I don’t believe much in women, generally 
speaking, but Mrs. Denzil is one in a thousand— 
high-bred, pure-blooded. She’ll curse the day she 
married him.” : 

“ If she loves him,” put in West. 

«She does love him,” said the other. “ I saw them 
in Naples six montbs ago, and her love was plain 
enough then; it’ll take ber more than a few months 
to get over it. But when she comes to despise him, 
she’ll recover—I hope.” 

*¢ You seem to have studied womankind very faith- 
fully,” said one, with a covert sneer. “ I’m not go- 
ing to waste my pity. She’ll console herself with 
flirtation or dress. She’s a woman!” 

“Somebody must have jilted you unmercifully, 
Tilton. Be careful lest you betray your wounds.” 

The man uttered an exclamation of contempt, and 
walked away, and the group separated. 

The ball was unceremoniously broken up. Though 
Denzil came down stairs after his toilet, and invited 
the company to remain and partake of the supper, 
they only lingered a little while, and gradually dis- 
persed, sending adieux and regrets to Mrs. Denzil, 
who, they were told, was well, only somewhat ex- 
hausted from her fright. Miss Rivers had insisted 
upon being driven directly back to her hotel, and 
when Denzil urged that she should wait and see the 
physician for whom he had sent for his wife, she 
said: 

“I don’t think I need one; but you may send him 
to the Weldon House when he leaves here.” And 
she had left without giving Denzil an opportunity to 





smote the air, and the warn- 
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leaped like a wild animal 
in the futore filled his heart at that instant, and he 
Hardly an instant behind him, Captain Seyton sprang 








say a word, bardly to bid her good-night. 


He stood a moment on the arene, after the carriage 
which contained her had disappeared along the 
illuminated approach. He tcased back the moist hair 
from his heated forehead, and longed for a cold 
breeze to cool the throbbing brain. it seemed to him 
that he was intoxicated; the place swam before his 
eyes, and he leaned against the pillar of the piazza, 
and let his lids droop, giving himself up to the mem- 
ory of that moment when he had once more felt De- 
siree’s form in his arms; of that instant following 
the time when he knew the flames were extinguish- 
ed, and she was safe. The thought would not leave 
him. The sighing of her breath across his lips had 
maddened him, and in the dusk and confusion he had 
bent his head and pressed a fierce kiss upon her 
mouth. He trembled as he thoughtof itnow. A 
susceptible voluptuary, his conscience was easily 
smothered, and now for the first time since his mar- 
riage, he thought of bis wife as an encumbrance. 

** Let fools talk of constancy,” he muttered, turn- 
ing and walking hurriedly up and down; “ there is 
no such thing. Wecannot control our fancies. If I 
were to try, I could not compel myself to be longer 
in love with Kate. She will be sensible; she is nota 
mawkish sentimentalist, and cannot expect me to be 
a lover much longer. Our hearts can no more be 
controlled than clouds or sunlight. It is inevitable 
that we tire of one. George Sand is right.” 

He hurried in his walk, angry that any one had 
the right to pry into his thoughts or his actions. But 
he felt tclerably secure that his wife would make no 
scenes if she found him indifferent; still his shallow 
nature shrank from the surprise he expected she 
would show as the days went on. 

He must see Desiree. That purpose was deep 
within him. Indeed, he already thirsted for her 
presence—longed vehemently for the touch of her 
hand and the glance of her eyes. Let the future 
take care of itself; he was not the one to deny him- 
self a present plexsure. And let the dead past be si- 
lent. And yet as he thought that, he could not re- 
strain a shudder. Before him—a phantasm evoked 
by recollection—returned a dim garden shaded by 
thick greenery; from dark olive trees the moonlight 
shimmered upon him, as he rested from that horrible 
work. Denzil uttered an oath in a hoarse whisper, 
and wiped the sweat from his forehead, then walked 
into the house, and up to the door of his wite’s 
chamber. ° 

is soft knock was answered, to his surprise, by 
Katharine herself, who opened the door and bowed 
assent to his question if he might enter. 

With all his self-possession and convenient heart- 
leesness, Denzil was very ill at ease for a moment, 
and somewhat at a loss for words, his musical tongue 
at fault. 

Katharine returned to the large chair in which she 
had been sitting by the°’window, and signed tor the 
servant to leave the room. Only for an instant did 
Denzil hesitate, then he came forward with his usual 
manner and leaned over his wite’s cbair. touched her 
forehead with his lips, and asked, solicitously : 

‘‘Are you sure you are well now, Kate?” 

** Thank you— quite well,” she replied. 

She did not think it necessary to simulate her cus- 
tomary mode of receiving his caresses, and she re- 
mained very quiet beneath his kiss, not looking up at 
him as she spoke. She was very pale, and her heart 
beat faintly and languidly. She thought perhaps 
lite would desert her that night, and she almost 
hoped 4t would. He did not apparently notice ber 
difference of manner, but sat down beside her and 
took one of her bands in his. He did not yet dislike 
his wife; there was a kind of charm about her that 
would endure long, even for him—and he was that 
kind of a man that can toy with two women, pleased 
with both. But the revived passion of bygone years 
was far stronger; it was now only a weak pleasure 
he could experience in the society of any other than 
Desiree Rivers. 

Within a few days Katharine’s eyes had been open- 
ed, and she could not willfully blind herself. A 
divided allegiance she could not endure. She met 
the truth with a heart that did not blench, whatever 
it might suffer. 

She felt like writhing from his kiss, but she only 
said, at last, quietly: 

“Are the guests gone?” 

‘At last,” he answered, with a sigh of relief, “save 
Captain Seyton, of course. He has not gone to bed 
yet; I left him wandering like a ghcst about the 
rooms.” 

** He was not injured, I hope?” she asked, eagerly. 
‘* My gratitude would be tainted by regret, if it were 
so.” 

* Be at rest on that subject,” Denzil replied. “TI 
know from his own lips that he isallright. 1 envy 
him; it should bave been only my arms which res- 
cued you, Kate.” 

His voice was very melodious as he bent forward 
and looked at his wife, but he could only raise bis 
eyes as far as her mouth; in that first moment he 
could not look in the clear eyes that he knew were 
reading his face. 

**Certainly; it should have been*you, as you ar- 
rived first,” she said, with an indifference that con- 
founded him; “ but the topie is not worth discussion. 
You have nct yet told me of Miss Rivers. She is still 
here, I suppose?” 

“No; she has gone,” Denzil said. And he felt in- 
describably piqued at his wife’s manner, even while 
he was relieved that she did not reproach him. 

** But she was not hurt?” persistently asked Kath- 
arine; ‘‘ the flames did not reach her beautiful face, 
I hope?” 





‘1 believe not; I understuod she was only slightly 


burned. Bat your poor hands, Kate—ehall I not re- 
new these bandages?” And he took the swathed 
hands again. 

-fhis time she withdrew them from his clasp, and 
said: 

* You are kind; but my aunt has done everything 
needful until the doctor sees them. They are very 
superticially burned, I believe.” 

Every time he touched her, she fancied it was with 
bands yet thrilling with the clasp of Miss Rivers’s 
fingers, and she could hardly restrain a ; erceptible 
shudder, 

As she ceased speaking, he met her glance fully, 
and his eyes drooped, for he saw a look in hers that 
he had never seen before. Was it contempt, or only 
an ubutterable surprise? He could not tell, and he 
dared not ask her. He did not, and could not, be- 
lieve she read his heart, asin troth she did, and that 
knowledge gave her such suffering as all natures 
know when they tirst learn that they have been de- 
ceived where most they loved and trusted. 

Would he never go? Did he daretoremain? She 
had not yet had time to unlearn all he bad taught 
her. The magnetic presence which had had such 
power over her atill held a fascination ; but poisoning 
every feeling of attraction was the knowledge that 
he was nou true—that no man could be true, and look 
at another as te had done to Miss Rivers that night. 
She was not a novice in interpreting ber husband’s 
eyes. 

At last, with a gesture of infinite weariness, she 
said: 

TI will not detain you any longer from sleep. My 
aunt will receive the doctor when be comes, I think 
I may rest now.” And she rose and lay down on a 
couch. 

* Good-night, then,” he said, not showing his sur- 
prise at his dismissal. 

** Good-night,” she responded, wearily. 

Iu al! Denzil’s conflicting thoughts that night, not 
one came to assure him that the Katharine of old he 
would never sve again. The love she had given him 
—the guileless love of girlbood and a fresh heart had 
received its first blow—aud no entreaties of his could 
recall it. There only remained for that affection the 
lingering death that is a daily torment. Would she 
die with it? 

When the doctor came, an bour later, he was met 
by Denzil in the parlor, but it was Mrs. Bassett who 
conducted him to Katharine’s room. 

* Your bandages are right,” he said to Mrs, Bas- 
sett; ‘‘ renew them every two or three hours. You 
were very fortunate to escape with a little scorching, 
Mrs. Deizil. Your burbard has been telling me 
about the accident. There is really no need for his 
anxiety, and I shall tell him so.” 

The doctor did not notice the smile that contorted 
her features as he spoke, but Mrs. Bassett did, and 
wondered at it. 

* Something is the trouble, Katharine,” she said, 
as she arranged the cloutbes, after her niece was in 
bed. “Are you ill? You look strangely. Shall 1 
tell Eustace to come up?” And she moved towards 
the door. 

But Katharine spoke quickly: 

*No-—O no. Do not disturb him; I shall do very 
well now. Good-night, aunt.” And she closed her 
eyes, waiting with wordless impatience until she 
should be alone. 

What that night was to her no one could ever 
guess; unless, indeed, it was the grave, controlled 
man who met her in the hall as she came down stairs 
late the next day. 

Captain Seyton was standing in the door, trying to 
decide whether to leave that day. The place was 
both hateful and attractive to bim, but the pain he 
suffered more than balanced the pleasure he felt in 
Katharine’s society. He stood listlessly twirling his 
cane in his bands, when he beard the sweep of 
drapery on tbe stairs, and turned to greet his hostess. 
In spite of himself, his face flushed, and his heart 
beat fast, as he saw how utterly pallid she was, and 
how Gark were the circles round her eyes, which 
looked larger than ever, and were filled with a kind 
of quiet despair that gave a terrible pang to the man 
who awaited her. 

For one instant, as he looked, the knowledge that 
such & woman must soon despise such a man as Den- 
zil, thrilled him with an almost insupportable joy, 
but with the next breath he realized all—that she 
had refused bim when unfettered, and that now all 
honor forbade the thrill he could not subdue, He 
saw her eyes light with genuine pleasure as she saw 
him, and he advanced with extended hand, saying: 

‘I was afraid I should not see you to-day, you 
looked 80 utterly prostrated last night; and in truth 
your appearance is not better this morning. I hope 
you are not going to be ill.” 

He held her hand while he spoke—held the ban- 
daged fingers with a quiet tenderness that was very 
soothing to her, and his voice, low-toned, and so 
characteristic of truth itself, gave a sense of rest and 
safety. She must believe in some one—surely here 
was one who was in very trath her friend. 

So strong was Captain Seyton’s will that his eyes 
did reveal her power when she looked into them; she 
only saw a kindness that was like balm to her bruised 
heart, and into her arid eyes came a moistare that 
the agony of the night bad tailed to bring. The long 
lashes fell instantly, and the tears never dropped, 
and she fancied he had not seen them; but he had, 
and, unable coutiy to retain that hand, he let it fall, 
and half turning away, he bent forward to inhale 
the fragrance of the blossoms that trailed from the 
lattice at the door. 





* You need not fear,” she said, in reply to his last 
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THS FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








words. “I am stronger than I look at this moment, 
I fancy. I have a long life to which to look forward.” 

He looked up quickly; he could not say that the 
words were spoken despondingly—she was not one to 
appeal knowingly to one’s pity, yet that sentence 
seemed to him the saddest thing he had ever heard. 
For one instant he feared that the strain of self-com- 
mand would snap in twain and leave him helpless in 
the strength of his love for this wife of another. Had 
not her own gaze been directed aimlessly beyond 
him, to the blue of the sky, she would haveseen and 
been startled by the flash of fire that came to cheek 
and eyes, but when she looked it was gone, and, save 
a marked paleness, he was the same cool, calm man 
she had known s0 long and respected so deeply. 

«Ifthe doctor had not told me you were not se- 
verely injured, I should be anxious,” Seyton said, 
not referring to her last sentence. ‘Pray let me 
take you to ride down across the long beach this af- 
ternoon. I prophesy a cool east breeze by that time, 
and the tide will be low. Denzil has gone to the city, 
you know, and I am at your service.” 

“Thank you—I should like to go; 1 ama trifle 
languid, 1 believe, and long for the fresh salt wind.” 

She accepted, without hesitation, and he endeavor- 
ed to take her words as indifferently as she had ut- 
tered them. He was about to walk away, when she 
touched his arm, and said, with a kindly, solicitous 
glance: 

“And you, my friend? You, also, need some in- 
vigorating recreation. It cannot be my fancy entire- 
ly that you look white and haggard. In saving me, 
did you experience harm? You do not think me 
Gold, that I have not already thanked you, Captain 
Seyton?” 

**Do not speak of it,” he said, hastily, moving so 
that her hand fell from hisarm. “If I could have 
saved you unscathed, I would take your thanks,” 

** But you do look miserably pale and tired, now I 
notice you particularly,” she persisted. ‘Tell me, 
are you well?” 

The sweet, strong eyes innocently drew his gaze to 
them, as he answered: . 

“*T am well; but I confess I did not sleep last night 
—that accounts for my haggard look this morning. 
It is nothing, however. Your face has told me many 
mornings, of late, the same story. Katharine, for 
God’s sake, don’t be ill! Be strong!” 

He spoke very low, but with an impetuosity that, 
for the instant, mastered him. Then he said, im- 
mediately: 

“ Excuse my emphasis; but I know your face very 
well, and it tells of sleeplessness.” 

*¢ Bat there is no cause for alarm,” she said, with a 
slight smile; “ you know we all have our seasons 
when we woo rest in vain.” 

“That is true,” he said, gloomily, thinking of the 
hours he had paced up and down his room, suffering 
an intensity of mental anguish only equalled by that 
known by this woman beside him. 

He said something about going down to the village 
on business, and left her rather abruptly. 

She roamed about the house, watching the servants 
as they removed the tokens of last night’s revelry, 
listlessly listening to her aunt’s idle chat of the com- 
pany, feeling, in some numb, strange way, that the 
last twenty-four hours had passed ages ago, and that 
they had left her an aged woman; only now and 
then there darted through her thoughts a pang of 
such unhappiness as told her that age had not de- 
prived her of the intensity of pain. 

The husband she had married for love was no 
longer hers; it was horror unspeakable to think of 
him. For the first time since she had known him, 
she wondered if her wealth had been of weight with 
him in wedding her. Every one had said whata 
lucky thing it was for him; and she knew what a 
necessity he mude of luxury. Terrible thoughts 
darted through her mind, springing upon her like 
the rapid uncoiling of snakes. She longed to fly 
from herself; to leave her home and wander forth, 
never to return. Some wild idea that she might yet 
do so, gave her a little satisfaction. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


In the restless walking up and down the house, 
she came without thought to Denzil’s dressing-room, 
and like scathing lightning came the memory of that 
time, but a few months ago, when she had chanced 
upon the letter in his desk. That moment had been 
the first real darkness, now she was encompassed in 
gloom. She shuddered as she remembered how she 
had swam to shore with that woman. She recalled 
every incident of that night. She had warmed the 
viper that had wounded her. But deep in her soul, 
she knew that the deepest contempt belonged to 
Denzil. 

Without any feeling of delicate honor to prevent her, 
she sat down again before the desk. Involuntarily she 
glanced in the mirror above it to see if her hair had 
not grown gray since she last sat there, and the grim 
pallor of the vision that met her gaze startled her. 
She bowed her head until it rested on the wood of 
the desk. 

**T must not look like that!” she whispered. ‘‘ The 
accident last night may excuse it now—but after 
this—ah, I will rouge; but I will not look neglected 
and unhappy!” 

A painful blush mounted to her forehead as she 
thought, and her pride rallied to her support; alone, 
she might droop and fade; in the world, none must 
know her secret. 

She raised her head and took the bunch of keys, 
and fitted the smallest one into the little compart- 
ment in which was the secret drawer. As she did so, 


she thought that only a man of such careless habits 
would leave the key there so openly; even though 
the drawer was concealed, but secret as Denzil was 
in regard to some events in his past life, unless 
awakened by something, be was essentially heedless. 
Painfully, with smarting fingers, Katharine at last 
turned the key, and sprung the drawer open. She 
could not restrain a start of surprise as she saw that 
place was empty. ‘The old, closely-written letter 
was gone, not even a fragment remained. 

Even as she made the discovery, she was conscious 
of akind of thankfulness that she was spared the 
reading of it, though she had resolved to do so. She 
looked vacantly at the empty place, her brain whirl- 
ing with the thoughts that crowded it. What would 
the paper have revealed? At the most she only 
thought it an old love letter from Miss Rivers in 
those days which he never mentioned. Let it go; 
she did not need any proof of his deceit or his 
alienation. Her god was shattered forever. 

She rose, and again began her aimless walk about 
the room. She was af last interrupted by a knock at 
the door, and Mrs. Bassett appeared, saying: 

“T’ve hunted all over the house for you. 
walk as if you were possessed, child. 
has sent to inquire how you are.” 

Katharine looked up, and said coldly: 

My compliments to the lady, and I am very well.” 

Mrs. Bassett went down stairs muttering: 

‘‘The peace of this house is gone; I can see that.” 

She delivered the message, and could not refrain 
from going up stairs again. Katharine concealed 
the impatience she felt at being interrupted again. 

‘Let me poultice your hands, do,” pleaded Mrs. 
Bassett, “‘ and after lunch I believe I shall give you 
an anodyne; your eyes are terribly hollow; you must 
sleep or you'll be sick.” 

Katharine-submitted to the poulticing in silence. 

‘* Pray excuse me from lunch,” she said. ‘I can’t 
eat. I didn’t know so slight an accident as that of 
last night would have such an effect upon me.” 

Mrs. Bassett looked keenly at her for an instant, 
but only said: 

“A small burn will be almost unendurable. But 
you must try to eat. Captain Seyton is returned. 
Pray, help me entertain him for a while, when you 
shall sleep, if there’s any virtue in doctor’s stuff.” 

Katharine submitted. Captain Seyton.was not in 
any danger of losing his control now, and his man- 
ner had a thoughtful, unobtrusive kindness. 

The meal passed almost in silence, save that 
Katharine made two or three attempts at conversa- 
tion, and Mrs. Bassett responded eagerly. But 
Katharine was content to be silent and distrait so 
long as she had the apology of her scorched hands; 
and then there was that about Captain Seyton that 
made her at ease, whether she talked or not. 

When they rose from the table, Mrs. Bassett said: 

** Now, Katharine, go up to your room, and I’ll 
bring you the opiate; we shall have you insane, if 
you don’t get some sleep soon.” 

Captain Seyton who had been looking over some 
cigars at the sideboard, turned and said: 

*‘An opiate leaves such disagreeable lassitude, and 
such unstrung nerves, Mrs. Bassett; pray consider 
it.” 

** Of two evils we must choose the least,” she said, 
* and continued loss of rest will effect what you speak 
of.” 

Captain Seyton came towards Katharine, saying: 
** My mother used to have a fancy that I had some 
influence with the fickle Morpheus. Katharine, will 
you allow me to try what I can do for you? A natu- 
ral sleep of ten minutes will do you more good than 
two hours of drugged repose.” 

Katharine did not fally comprehend him, and she 
was very incredulous. He answered her wondering 
look by saying: 

“It is probable I shall have no effect on you; still 
it will do no harm if I put my hand on your head 
and see what mesmeric power my fingers possess. 
You look like a hard subject, though, I. must 
confess.” . 

Katharine, who felt every nerve in her quivering 
and painfully awoke, was confident that no “‘ passes ” 
would quiet her, not but that she was outwardly 
almost supernaturally quiet and still. 

**T give you permission to experiment,” she re- 
plied, ‘but I am a most heterodox patient. Iam 
under your orders now.” 

He smiled and said: 

“My orders are very simple. Try the coolest 
corner of the drawing-room then. I will wheel a 
sofa to any spot you say, then I will see whether you 
are susceptible or not.” 

Katharine obeyed him in silence. She lay down in 
the dim light at the far end of the drawing-room, 
her head near the open, vine-shaded window. As he 
drew a footstool to her side, Mrs. Bassett left the 
room saying: 

** Meanwhile,'I am so skeptical 1 shall prepare your 
anodyne.” 

It was very hard for Captain Seyton to look coolly 
and calmly at the woman by whose side he sat. 
Alone with her, her breath filling the air he breathed, 
her hair straying loosely within reach of his hand. 
And she was unhappy. With a mighty effort, he 
banished every thought that could interfere with the 
work before him. He sat near her so that she could 
look at him without effort. He bent forward and 
put his hand softly on the tired and heated forehead ; 
his fingers, soft and gentle as a woman's, were now 
cool, and their touch instantly gave Katharine a 
faint feeling of relief, and made her give herself 
up into his hands, losing the curious desire she 
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awake at all bazards. His glance compelled her to 
meet it, and as she looked into his eyes, she saw how 
strangely they seemed contracted to a spark of 
infinitesimal fire that burned down into her very 
identity, but that still did not irritate her, but en- 
hanced the feeling of safety and sweetness. Still she 
did not forget that she wished to keep awake, just 
to testify that he could not put her to sleep when he 
chose. 

“Why do you struggle thus?” he asked, witha 
smile that seemed to her marvellously sweet, never 
taking his eyes from hers; and she thought now that 
she was drinking in his own peace and strength, and 
that every breath made life more endurable. 

“I shall struggle no more; you are very good,” 
she murmured, in a faint voice. 

He did not answer, only smiled slightly again; and 
it appeared as if his eyes emitted rays of light straight 
into hers. In a moment more the heavy lashes 
drooped, then opened again, again to meet the over- 
powering look. She had lost consciousness, for her 
lips murmured indistinctly, and he caught the word 
«“‘ Eustace ” spoken in a soft voice. Still his counte- 
nance did not change until the lids were fastened on 
the colorless cheek, the lips parted, and the regular 
breath passed through them. 

Then he removed his hand from her head, and still 
looked at her, but with a gaze he could not have 
allowed himself had she been awake. The strong 
man was mortal, and the temptation to remove the 
mask for one moment from his face as he gazed was 
too strong to be resisted. His eyes devoured the ex- 
quisitely cut features, the graceful figure that lay in 
such deep sleep before him; and his look was such as 
Adam might have cast backwards to paradise as he 
fled along the sword-glare. And yet there was 
something holier than mere human passion in Sey- 
ton’s eyes and upon the tender lines of his mouth; 
there was a look that told that her happiness was 
dearer than his own, and such a feeling made his 
passion stronger than many men could know. 

“OQ my God!” he whispered, leaning back in his 
chair, but not taking his eyes from her, “ why was 
it her fate to love such a man? Willshe always love 
him? Is it love, or a fascination that years and 
knowledge will remove?” 

But the bounding of his heart, the quick flow of 
blood to his embrowned face, warned him that that 
topic was not safe for him. 

He heard Mrs. Bassett’s step in the hall, and had 
barely time to recall his usual expression to his face 
when she stood beside him, medicine glass in hand. 
He raised his finger warningly, and glanced at 
Katharine. Mrs. Bassett looked at her niece in- 
tently, and then turned to Seyton and whispered: 

“I didn’t believe you could do it; but I’m glad 
she’s asleep. How long will it last?” 

‘“‘l am sureI don’t know. You must see that she 
isn’t disturbed by visitors.” : 

She nodded and went out of the room, and he fol- 

lowed her in a moment. The moments flew by— 
slowly for Séyton, but swiftly for the deep sleeper in 
the dim room which was filled with the scent of the 
mignonette bed under the window. 
Seyton lounged in the garden, smoking and trying 
to read, but the words had no meaning forhim. He 
lighted and threw away cigar after cigar, trying 
mean while to resolve to leave this house while yet he 
could leave it with honor unsullied. Every time he 
saw Katharine made it harder, yet more imperative 
for him to go. He condemned himself for coming, 
yet he had known fully of his love. And then con- 
stantly into his thoughts there crept the sweet be- 
lief that his presence was a pleasure to Katharine, 
slight, perhaps, but still a pleasure and comfort. 

“It is humiliating if I cannot see her as others do,” 

he said, flinging down another half-smoked cigar; 
**but if I cannot 1 will go, for I swear I will not 
trouble her with my sorrows. I should be an idiot 
indeed to make her afraid of me now.” 

The sun was already waning towards the last half 
of the afternoon, when Katharine opened her eyes 
from her dreamless sleep. Her first awakening was 
sweet, with a buoyant happiness such as had been 
her companion sleeping or waking untilof late. She 
lay amomentin a quiet satisfaction, remembering 
nothing, her eyes wandering dreamily about, every 
breath sweetened with the perfume from without. 
Then her eyes fell upon the low seat in which Cap- 
tain Seyton had sat, and which was drawn close to 
her couch. With that glance she recalled everything, 
and the bitter wave of memory swept over her. 

But she felt refreshed and strengthened, more than 
she had done for many days before, and she rose 
with something of her old movements. As she 
crossed the room, the clock in the hall struck, and 
she knew she had been asleep three hours. She 
stood in the front door to inhale the fresh breeze 
blowing, and seeing Captain Seyton among the 
shrubbery, she beckoned him to her, saying as he 
reached her side: 

“ Well, my Mesmer, who now shall dispute your 
power? Every hour makes me more grateful to you. 
I shall forbid your increasing my obligations to you.” 

He noticed that her eyes were glowing, her cheek 
faintly tinged with color. 

“Tfa favor is to be judged by the amount of self- 
sacrifice incurred, then I have done but very iittle 
for you,”’ he said, carelessly, allowing himself but a 
fluttering glance at her. ‘‘And now the long shadows 
have come, and the east breeze I prophesied, let me 
take you to ride, and complete the recall of color to 
your face.” 

She was already beginning to feel weary and en- 
nuied, and she acquiesced with a feeling of relief. The 
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| her. The light carriage rolled slowly along the 
white sandy road, its motion bringing the air still 
more forcibly to Katharine’s white face. The action 
invigorated her, and with an effort, she conquered 
the gloom upon her, and became something like her 
old self in appearance. She was constantly telling 
herself that she must begin the farce that she was 
henceforth to act—the part of a care-ffee and happy 
woman—and as constantly the reply came, “ but 
Seyton will not care, I need not try to deceive him.” 

It was true that she could not have deceived him 
if she had tried, every language of her flexible 
features he read rightly, every flash or darkening of 
her eyes he could translate. 

There was very little conversation between the two. 
Captain Seyton held the lines and looked directly off 
to sea, and Katharine leaned back, an introspective 
look in her gaze. When the carriage glided on to 
the sands, Katharine sat erect, and involantarily 
looked off to the point where above the rocks there 
gleamed the white walls of the Weldon House. She 
could see the figures of two or three ladies and gen- 
tlemen moving on the piazza, and she fancied she 
recognized the form of Miss Rivers, and that over 
her chair a gentleman was bending with devoted air. 
Katharine was learning self-command, for, though a 
spasm of hate contracted her heart, it did not show 
itselfin the proud, calm face. They rode on until 
they came to the line of rocks extending below the 
Weldon House, and Captain Seyton drew rein, 
saying: 

**Shall we climb those rocks? The sunset from 
there is very beautiful, as 1 can testify.” 

His companion assented. As she stood on the 
beach and looked over that stretch of sand gilded by 
the sinking sun, the night of her meeting with Desiree 
Rivers came so vividly to her mind that she could 
hardly restrain a shudder. Hardly a month had 
gone by since then, but that month had shut down 
like a prison upon her. From an attentive husband 
Denzil had become indifferent and at times almost 
neglectful. With this light upon his actions, she 
saw that within the last few montbs his manner had 
cooled markedly, gradually lost the ardor of the first 
days—but happily she had been blinded to it. 

Captain Seyton spread a shaw! for her, and they 
sat down on a ledge of rocks, with another ledge 
close at their feet, but partly concealed from them by 
a jutting of the rock. It appeared that Seyton had 
only come to attend to ber wants, for he did not at- 
tempt any conversation, and Katharine was glad 
enough of the silence. She leaned her head against 
the stone which rose at her side, and looked vaguely 
off on the glory before her. The tide was low and 
hardly ripp'ed; the breeze faintly lifted her hair and 
sighed over her sad lips. From above the sound of 
laughter and talk came in subdued snatches tothem. 
It was an hour to make the happy happier—to make 
the miserable yet more wretched. But it softened 
Katharine’s hardening heart, and she felt a moisture 
rising to her burning eyes. At that moment a 
sound came to her ears, that dried the teardrops ere 
they had hardly formed. And yet it was not a 
terrible sound—but one which had wooed her suc- 
cessfully once—her husband’s voice softened to a thrill 
of passionate tenderness. She did not change her 
position; but it seemed to her that the blush which 
covered neck and face and brow at the thought that 
Seyton also heard Denzil would suffocate her. But 
at last it subsided, and she sat pale and cold as 
marble, while the talk below them came distinctly to 
their ears. 

**Did you mean to avoid me, Desiree? You dare 
not tantalize me—I cannot bear it,’”? Denzil said, and 
something in his tone suggested that he took her 
hand as he spoke. 

“IT thought you were in the city, I was tired of the 
chatter up there, and came to see the sunset,” re- 
plied the melodious, insinuating voice Katharine had 
learned to know 80 well. 

“And so impression told you I should return early 
enough to see you half an hour before I went home?” 
He asked, then in a bitter tone, ‘‘After all, Desiree, 
you know nothing of love. You sit there indifferent 
as stone, and as cold, while I have been in torment 
all day with the memory of your danger last night; 
and *—he lowered his voice, and it trembled with 
emotion—“‘ and with living again the moment that 
my lips touched-yours. I would barter heaven itself 
to rouse you to one moment of such bliss as my kiss 
could once give you!”’ 

Listening to the cadences of that voice, Seyton 
could hardly wonder at Denzil’s power over women. 
He did not dare to look at Katharine, yet he per- 
ceived tbat there was no more motion in her than if 
she had been a statue. He wished to fly from the 
place; it was almost unendurable for him to eit there 
and be a witness to the agony thus stonily endured. 
4nd yet he dared not go; it seemed to him that 
Katharine would destroy herself—that some horrible 
insanity might come to her, and that these jagged 
rocks might be her death. 

Miss Rivers was silent a moment. She had 
reckoned rightly on the inflammable and immoral 
nature of Denzil—and at each interview, and there 
had been many stolen ones, she had artfully goaded 
him on with her coolness. 

** You forget,” she said, at last, in a cold voice that 
still held an alluring sadness in it, “you forget, Mr. 
Denzil, that you left me in that olden time of your 
own free-will; that your father had power to break 
even the bands in which I held you.” 

As Miss Rivers finished speaking, she leaned for- 
ward and fixed her large, sorrowful and regretful 
gaze upon him; her crimson and moist lips sighed a 
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power her presence had always had for him was upon 
him now with inebriating force. The sensuous man 
met her gaze with one flaming and devouring. He 
glanced about him and saw that no one was near; 
then, in the paling crimson of the time, he drew her 
face to him, and it seemed to him that he had “spent 
his soul” upon the opulence of that mouth, 

“It is useless to try to live without you,” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Be mine; no one need know it. I will 
establish you wherever you say; your life shall be one 
of luxury, such luxury as is in keeping with you, 
Desiree. You consent?” 

There was a fierce eagerness in his tone, and the 
taunting reply that came from her seemed like an 
icy blow to him. She withdrew from his arm, and 
said: 

“Do not insult me, Eustace. I do not care to be 
supported by your wife’s money. If I lost honor and 
purity years ago for you, I have yet some little pride 
left.” 

Denzil looked at her with flushed face, and his lips 
trembled as he said: 

“Then you cannot love me again? You count 
pride as an obstacle in the acceptance of my love, 
while I—good heavens, Desiree! I would count 
nothing an obstacle in my path to you! A woman 
knows not what an all-conquering emotion is!” 

The last words were said with a violent bitterness, 
but still his tone was always low, as though he had 
the fear of being overheard before him. 

You would count nothing an obstacle?” she said, 
slowly, “ then Eustace, marry me.” 

His face grew slightly pale as he returned her 
glance. 

‘You know that I cannot, you know that I am 
fettered for life,” he said, at last; ‘‘ but that need not 
separate us. The world shall know nothing, and 
even if it did, what do we care for the world?” 

For answer, she put her hand on his arm and said 
with emphasis: 

“IT swear to you, Eustace Denzil, that I will not 
dishonor myself again for you. You are a lawyer, 
cannot your craft make out a case and divorce your 
wife? Then, and not until then, I will be yours— 
yours, Eustace, for a life of such happiness as few 
mortals can know—for 1 love you, dearest, I love 
you .”? 

The last words were murmured with fragrant 
breath close to his cheek. 

‘If money and ingenuity can compass it, it shall 
be done,” he exclaimed, transported by the future 
her last words opened before him. He had doubted 
if her heart could be again moved; but who could 

doubt with such eyes looking love into his, and such 
lips avowing it? 








Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SECRETARY BIRD.—There is a tall bird known 
to naturalists by the name of the Secretary Bird. Its 
classical name is the Gypogeranus, or vulture-crane. 
It is, in fact, about the size of a stork to which it is 
nearly allied by nature and in its voracious propen- 
sities. In digestive power, it is hardly inferior to the 
ostrich. The proper food of the Secretary Bird is 
reptiles, especially serpents; but, when domesticated, 
every kind of nourishment agrees with it; and if it 
be permitted to suffer from hunger, it will fall upon 
ducks, chickens, goslings and fish. Its gait and 
figure are elegant and imposing. It walks like a 
king’s secretary. Its eye has a quick, dazzling, pre- 
daceous glance. A beautiful tuft of feathers, which 
it can erect at pleasure, inclines backwards from its 
head, exactly resembling a fine feathery goose-quill 
stuck behind the ear of a secretary. Hence its name. 
In hot climates, where reptiles abound, this bird is 
carefully preserved. It is felony to kill one, but the 
public appreciate its uses too well to destroy it 
wantonly. ‘ 





A SINGULAR REMEDY.—Whenever Burke found 
himself indisposed he ordered a kettle of water to be 
kept boiling, of which he drank large quantities, 
‘sometimes so much as four or even five quarts in a 
morning, without any mixture or infusion, and as 
hot as he could bear. His manner was to pour about 
a pint at a time into a basin, and to drink it witha 
spoon as if it had been soup. Warm water, he said, 
would relax and nauseate, but hot water was the 
finest stimulant and most powerful restorative in the 
world. He certainly thought it a sovereign cure for 
every complaint; and not only took it himself, but 
prescribed it with the confidence of a Sangrado to 
every patient that came in his way. 


A WONDERFUL PLANT.—A specimen of the won- 
derful plant, ‘‘the flower of the Holy Ghost,” has 
been successfully raised in Norwich, Connecticut. 
The flower is a creamy white cup, nearly as large as 
half an egg, and extremely beautiful, and its wonder 
asa natural floral growth is the fact that in this 
flower is a little pure white dove, with pink bill and 
eyes, and its head turned as if looking over its back. 
Its wings, feet, bill, etc., are as absolutely perfect as 
those of the living dove, whose counterpart the 
wonderful mimic bird is. 





LIGHTNING FREAK.—At Tralee, Ireland, recently, 
during a thunder storm the lightning struck the 
house of aman named Broder, unroofing it, and 
Broder’s daughter and his two sons were carried 
through the roof by the sheck of the electric fluid 
and fell in the cabbage garden. Broder and his wife 
were knocked about and his wife so badly burnt in the 
face as nearly to preclude recovery. 
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THE OBSEQUIES 
OF REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES STEWART.* 


BY HENRY 8. C. GOODRICH. 





Arise freeman! arise 

From out thy silent tomb! 
Another hero's gone! 

No Patriot bard like thou 

To strike the weeping lyre, 
Evoke its sweet, sad tone. 


In Independence Hall 
Bold Stuart lies in state, 

And thousands throng the door 
To view the last of him 
Nicknamed “ Old Ironsides,”’ 

Or the ** Old Commodore."’ 


The muffied drums beat, beat, 

And plays the band's low dirge, 
As out the sacred hall, 

Where Liberty had birth, 

Her memories cluster round, 
They bring the corse and pall. 


The gallant Volunteers, 

And Regulars and Marines, 
Form an avenue of steel, 

Down which the cortege moves, 

While reverent heads bend low 
Ere into line they wheel. 


By eagle-crested hearse, 

And banners draped with crape, 
March veterans of the line; 

They who were only boys 

When thundered forth his guns 
Across the billowy brine. 


Sad, solemn, up the street, 

A marshalled host, with arms 
Reversed and banners furled, 

The funeral concourse moves, 

To bury him whose fame 
Once rang around the world. 


From window, balcony, 
Gaze, gaze the people down, 
To view the pageantry ; 
Remembering how he fought, 
And to his country gave 
Renown upon the sea— 


Droops law the starry flag, 

That emblem of our land, 
Which he, so nobly brave, 

Victoriously upheld 

*Gainst England's vaunted boast, 
* Brittania rules the wave."’ 


The solemn bells toll, toll, 
~ And boom the minute guns 
At city arsenal; 
And meet it is they ring 
For him whose fame was won 
By cannon’s blaze and ball. 


Last naval hero old, 

Who linked his country’s name 
With matchless deeds of pride, 

When, in her infant years, 

She struggled for those rights 
Which foreign foes denied. 


Near seventy years ago. 
Bright on the scroll of fame 
His name was high enrolled, 
When Barbary stole our ships, 
And Albion our tars, 
He taught them lessons bold. 


Then lay him in his grave, 
Safe anchored in its rest 

From life's tempestuous sea; 
There let the cypress wave 
Above his honored tomb, 

And green his memory be. 

* He was born in the oy of Philadelphia, July 2 
1778—died at Bordentown, N .J., Nov. 6, and was bared 
in Ronaldson’'s Cemetery Philadelphia. Nov. 10, 

His chief and most signal victory was in the ona 
tion over the Cyane and Levant, Feb. 20,1815. From 
this event dates the sobriquet to himself and ship of 
** Old Ironsides."’ 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UP IN A BALLOON. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





I MAY as well state, at the outset, that I have 
naturally a very adventurous disposition. I read 
travels and voyages with avidity. I would have 
liked to go with Kane to the North Pole, © pene- 
trate Africa with Livingstone, to scale mountains 
and rush through canyons with Fremont. I think I 
should enjoy a hard tussle with the Indians; to fly 
across a burning prairie would be bliss; a cavalry 
charge upon the enemy would fire me with enthusi- 
asm. In short, I like to be—or I would like to be— 
in the thick of things, when clouds of smoke are roll- 
ing, and cannon thundering, and the war-whoop 
horrifying the air. 

But, alas, while nature cast me in a rare, heroic 
mould, circumstances made me a bookkeeper. Be- 
hold all my fine aspirations quenched. Instead of 
leading a gallant troop of horse, I sit upon a stool all 
day and add up columns of figures. I earn my 
bread at the pen’s, instead of the sword’s, point, and 
I never do anything splendid except in imagination. 
At least I never did but once, and that was when I 
charged into the thick of Washington street, and 
snatched a young girl from under a pair of trampling 
hoofs. I am sure that, up to that moment, I had 
known no such exquisite sensation. - 

I carried her tenderly in my arms to the nearest 


shop. Other people crowded around eager to help, 

but I angrily kept them off. She was mine—it was I 

who had plucked her from the jaws of death. 

My heart beat hard and heavily as I looked at the 

white, girlish face. She was very young—not more 

than eighteen, and she looked wonderfully innocent 

and childish as she lay there in a deep swoon. 

Was it death? I think [ would have given my life 

to save her. 

At last she stirred, opened a pair of lovely blue 

eyes, and when they told her that I was the one who 
rescued her, she clung to me in the most winsome, 
confiding way imaginable. 

I called a carriage and took her home. Of course, 
I called the next day, was thanked in the sweetest 
voice, was thrilled by seeing tears of gratitude in the 
most beautiful eyes of all the world, and fell in love 
impromptu. I did not tell her about it though, but 
she told me that her name was Nora Gilbert, that 
she hadn’t any father or mother, and hardly a friend 
in the world. If 1 had not done her that service I 
am sure she would have been mortally afraid of me, 
for she evidently looked upon men in general as 
roaring lions going about seeking whom they might 
devour, 

‘And so you live alone and take care of yourself!’’ 
I said, in wonderment, for she seemed about as capa- 
ble of .it as a baby. And then Miss Nora tossed her 
head, and smiled saucily, and gave me to understand 
that she took very good care of. herself. too, whereat 
it was all I could do not to take her in my arms and 
kiss her then and there. This the proprieties for- 
bade. However, I was engaged to her in a month, 
and married in three. 

For a little while I forgot to hate my work. It was 
so delightfal to read thrilling stories of hair-breadth 
escapes to Nora, more delightful still to improvise 
them, with myself for the hero, to see fear chase the 
roses all out her cheeks, and her sweet eyes strained. 
with horror, and then to relent and break down just 
as I had got myself into a terrible predicament, and 
feel her sobbing on my neck, and declaring that I 
had made it all up on purpose to tease her. 

But by-and-by the old monotony began to wear 
upon me again. [ wished myself a red Indian, a 
sailor, a soldier—anything would be tolerable but 
being chained down to that slavish desk. But when 
I proposed any of these things, Nora cried and de- 
clared I would break her heart, and was I cruel 
enough to leave her in that fashion; and the upshot 
of it was that I stayed, was rapturously happy at 
times, but mostly only moderately so, with fits of 
discontent and gloom which I hated myself for, be- 
cause they made Nora wretched. 

Things were in this state when the Davenports 
moved in next door. There was one daughter— 
Margaret—or, as they all called her—Madge Daven- 
port. 

Anything more exactly the antipodes of my sweet 
little wife than Madge Davenport you could not con- 
ceive. She was a tall girl, with a slender figure, a 
brunette complexion, and a certain fire in her dark 
eyes and dark, handsome face, and a life in her move- 
ments which was unique and charming. 

We were great friends directly. Nora used to take 
her sewing and go in and sit with Madge in the day- 
time, and in the evening Madge came in and sat 
with us. I must say I enjoyed this variety exceed- 
ingly. Now when I read the stories which made 
Nora shudder and grow pale, I had a listener whose 
eyes kindled, and whose cheek glowed, and whose 
pulse kept time to my own, and when I spoke out 
my strong wish for a wide, active life, she echoed it 
with genuine sympathy. 

‘Tf one were only a man,” she said, one night, her 
fine eyes growing soft and sad. ‘It’s so dreadfully 
stupid being a woman!” 

‘“‘ Why, Madge! I wonder at you,” said Nora. “I 
wouldn’t be a man for all the world.” 

*‘ Imagine Nora a man!” laughed Madge. 

Of course nobody could, but even Nora could see 
the absurdity of it. 

When we had enjoyed our laugh I smiled upon 
them both in the kindly superior way which becomes 
@ man, and informed Madge that in spite of her be- 
ing a woman it was open to her to perform all the 
feats proper for a man. 

“O, it’s all very well to talk, ”* said Madge, impa- 
tiently, “ but how the world would stare if I should 
do any of these things I’m always wanting to do.” 

‘“*‘ What things?” asked Nora, innocently. 

*O, ever somany. Drive a hack,or run an en- 
gine—think of the sensation of cleaving the“air at 
forty miles an hour—or go up in a balloon. Ah, I 
should like that of all things. I should like to be an 
aeronaut and earn my living going up in balloons.” 

Nora was aghast, but my fancy was kindled and I 
echoed, heartily: 

** So should I!’? 

‘*O, my goodness!” cried Nora. ‘* Whoever heard 
of two such strange people? Dolly ought to have 
married a girl like you, Madge, instead of me.” 

Madge blushed, as was perhaps nataral. 

** What he ever took me for, I never could under- 
stand,” continued Nora. 

*‘ Just because you are such a wee, soft, helpless 
little thing,” laughed Madge, and then ran home. 

Nora came to my knee that night and mutely 
begged for the petting which just then I wasn’t in 
the mood to give her, being absorbed in the news- 
paper. 

Pretty soon I heard a stifled sob. Down went the 
newspaper, and Nora’s face was hid on my shoulder. 

‘‘ For mercy’s sake, child! what ails you?” 





“Love Madge! Nonsense, Nora! What put such 
an idea into your foolish little head?” 

Nora sat up and pulled at my coat buttons with 
one hand, and said, faintly: 

‘* Madge is 80 bright and brave, and I’m such a 
poor little coward—I thought—perhaps—you would 
wish you’d married somebody like her.” 

“You little goose! I’ve a mind to shake you. 
You know there’s nobody in the world who could be 
to me what my little wife is. I am really vexed with 
you, Nora, for harboring such thoughts.” 

“TJ didn’t mean to,” said Nora, wiping away a 
tear, ‘‘ but they came, and kept coming,and the more 
I thought of Madge, the more I was ashamed of my- 
self, and so I got to thinking you didn’t love me any 
more. And, O Dolly—” my name was the eupho- 
nious and romantic one of Rudolph, but Nora had 
abbreviated it to Dolly—“‘ whatever you say, I’m sure 
it would have been better if you’d married—Madge 
for instance. You might have done anything, gone 
anywhere, up in a balloon if you liked, and she 
wouldn’t have worried a particle. Only, if you 
hadn’t married me I should always have been mis- 
erable;” and then Nora, seeing her own absurdity, 
laughed till her tears dried, and got sensible again. 

** But you do get tired of the store, don’t you, Dol- 
ly?” she persisted, presently. 

“Awfully tired of it, darling, but never of you; 80 
then set your tender heart to rest on that point. 
The woman doesn’t live who could win me away 
from you.” 

She believed me then and cleared up wonderfully. 
I think the most faithful, most loving hearts are 
sometimes liable to transient doubts and jealousies, 
perhaps because of that sensibility which enables 
them to love so truly. 

The sky was clear and bright after this, and the 
winter flew on more pleasantly, as we agreed, than 
it had ever done since we were married. Of course 
this was owing to Madge, who somehow managed to 
give out a portion of her superabundant vitality to 
those less richly endowed than herself. 

It got to be a quite understood thing that when 
Nora and I went out anywhere to concerts, to the 
theatre, or the like, Madge should accompany us, 
and I am sure we both enjoyed our gayeties' all the 
more for her sharing them. It was pleasant, too, as 
the spring evenings came on with their long twi- 
lights, to sing together in our cosy parlor. Nora had 
@ sweet soprano voice, and Madge a fine contralto, 
and, moreover, she played charmingly. And 80 we 
thought our trios very good, and took to ourselves 
laurels. 

By-and-by the days grew longer, and soon all the 
glory and fervor of midsummer was upon us. June 
came. The day before the seventeenth I was very 
busy and went home late. Madge was there keeping 
Nora company, and the girls were both eager for a 
holiday on tue morrow. 

“You must take us somewhere, Dolly,” said 
Nora. 

I knew I was tired, but I didn’t knowI was cross, 
Nora said afterward that I was, and I yield to her 
judgment. I am sure I meant well enough when I 
answered : 

It’s out of the question, Nora. Old Pippin is 
away, and I shall be tied to the desk till he comes 
home.” 

Nora pouted a little. ~ 

*¢ That hateful counting-room! I wish it was out 
of the world!” 

**So do I, with all my heart, if there was any other 
way for me to earn my living. But you can’t have a 
holiday to-morrow, unless you take it yourselves. 
O,1I forgot! There is to be a balloon ascension at 
nine o’clock, and—O Madge, you can go up in a bal- 
loon to-morrow if you like. Monsieur Flyaway has 
advertised that he will take a lady and a gentleman. 
So there’s a chance for you.” 

‘J should like it of all things,” cried Madge, her 
eyes sparkling. 

** And I suppose Dolly would like to go with you,” 
said Nora, sulkily. 

“ Indeed I should, my dear. Nothing would please 
me better.” 

‘* And I suppose it would please you to leave me 
here,”’ she said, in an injured tone. 

** Nora, how unreasonable you are! You could go 
too, I suppose.” 

Nora colored up and said, in achoked voice, that if 
I didn’t love her any better than that— 

“Than what?” 

‘¢ Than taking me up in balloons when you know 
I’d be frightened to death, and I should jump over- 
board, I know i should.” 

I laughed out. 

‘Then Madge and I would go away—to the moon, 
perhaps—and you’d never see us any more. You 
might make a fortane by exhibiting yourself as the 
lady whose husband eloped in a balloon.” 

Nora began to cry, and asked didn’t I think that 
was cruel, and then on the verge of the scene that 
impended, Madge jumped up and said if we two 
were going to quarrel she should go home. 

“O, we sban’t quarrel—on your account,” said 
Nora, with tremendous sarcasm. 

Madge opened her dark eyes wide, and coolly said 
she hoped not and went heme. 

A silence fell for a few minutes, and then I said: 

** My dear, don’t you think it was rather foolish to 
say that to Madge?” 

Nora started up, her petite figure dilating, and her 
pretty cheeks flushed and wet. 

“O,1 dare say I’m foolish—you always seem to 








gobbed she. 


‘*Do you love Madge better than you do me?” | 


think I’m foolish now, and it’s all because you love 
Madge better than you do me, and I wish I never 
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bad seen ber, that I do,” and with a great sob, Nora 
ran out of the room and up stairs. 

‘‘ Nora!” I called, but she didn’t come back. 

* Poor little goose!” I said, and then fell to think- 
ing. I thought first of Nora, how dearly she loved 
me, and how she was doubtless quite miserable now, 
thinking over what she had said. 

I sat in the armchair with my feet on an ottoman, 
and kept meaning every minute to go and make it 
up with her. But I was, in truth, awfully tired, and 
I hated to stir. And by-and-by other thoughts came 
to me. 

Nora had suggested it first. Was I to blame in 
wondering whether I should not have been hap- 
pier with a different woman for my wife? Sweet and 
loving as Nora was, it was undeniable that there was 
a singular unlikeness in our temperaments, that too 
often failed to sympathize. Was not her very weak- 
ness, charming as it was, a clog upon my energies? 
She would never dream what I had sacrificed for her. 
O, this fleeting dream of love. If it had not been 
for Nora I might sometime have broken loose from 
the galling servitude 1 hated, and sought an active, 
more adventurous! ife. 

But now my bands were tied. A married man has 
no choice but to drudge. 

If then 1 had married—Madge, for example—and 
with the thought of her, the charm of her fresh, bril- 
liant beauty and piquant, personal presence grew 
irresistibly strong. 

Just then the door opened softly, and Madge 
stepped in. 

** I came for my work,” she said. ‘I forgot it.” 

She gathered up some muelin trifle from the table, 
but she did not.go She stood looking at me, her 
rich complexion wonderfully bright, her eyes singu- 
larly full of fire and sweetness. How beautiful she 
was! How Nora’s infantine prettiness paled before 
this royal beauty! It came over meallatonce. But 
Nora! . 

I sprang to my feet. 

“Go away, Madge. I beg of you! Did you come 
here to make me turget my honour?” 

Her cheeks crimsoned. 

“No, Rudolph! I came only to ask you if you 
would go up with me iu the balloon, to-morrow?” 

“ Madge 1”? 

Her color deepened, her eyes glowed, her bosom 
heaved with excitement. : 

“Think! it would be glorious! Once to get free of 
the world, once to break the chains that bind‘ us to 
this grovelling life! You are brave! You are not 
afraid to go with me?” 

A sudden enthusiasm seized me, born, half of the 
grandeur of the plan, half of the wild passion with 
which she inapired me. 

“T will go, Madge?” I cried. 

Her beautiful eyes softened. 

“ You are always so good to me!”? she murmured. 

**Guod to you! O Madge!” 

A sweet delirium seized me. I clasped her hands, 
but she drew them away after one lingering moment, 
gave me a thrilling glance and glided from the 
room. : 

I did not sleep much that night. A curious fever 
was upon me. I wus on the verge of a precipice. I 
was fascinated, as one who looks from a height. 

Sometimes better thoughts came; truth and honor 
awoke, but the spell was iutinitely strong. I was 
amazed at myself. I had not known that my nature 
held such possibilities of passion. 

How guilty I felt in the presence of my poor Nora! 
I could bave cried out when she put her soft arms 
round my neck that morning and kissed me, and 
begged me to come home early. I looked back as I 
went, to see her dainty little figure in the doorway. 
How pretty she was! Would anybody ever love me 
80 truly again? If I could retreat now! But a 
fatal necessity was upon me, Madge drew me on. 

I met her just at the fovt of our street. I recog- 
nized her swimming gait before 1 came up, and 
when, asI joined her, she lifted her glowing, splen- 
did face and I met her magnetic eyes, my remorse 
fled away. I forgot Nora, torgot everything but this 
girl and the madness which pvssessed me. 

She put her hand upon my arm, and we walked 
slowly toward the Square trom which the ascension 
was to take place. 

You did not tell Nora?” said Madge, softly. 

* No, of course not.” 

A silence then, and we presently went in at the 
gate. 

I found Madge a seat, and then le't her to make 
the arrangement with the aeronaut, It was effected 
without difficulty, and then I led her up to the man. 
He was a gentlemanly person, and he gave Madge an 
appreciative glance as he asked: 

“Are you not afraid?” 

“Afraid? Not a bit!” said Madge, in her rich, 
full voice. 

« He smiled, well pleased, and then we walked about 
our aerial car, and admired and wondered at it. It 
was the aeronaut’s pride and pet it appeared, and he 
spoke of its tine points as if it were a favorite 
horse. 

By-and-by the crowd grew larger, and we heard 
ourselves pointed out as the pair who were to make 
the ascension. 

I was proud of the admiration which Madge’s glo- 
rious beauty excited. She looked, indeed, a queen. 

It took a long time to get ready for the start, and I 
grew nervously impatient. If by any mischance 
Nora should hear of our intention and should come 
upon the ground! But no such contre-temps oc- 
curred. 


“I will gol” 


cheers of the multitude the beautiful, daring thing 
began to rise from the ground; rose higher and 
higher, was detached from tbe earth, and we were 
fairly started upon our strange, adventurous journey. 

The sensation was worth the pain of a lifetime. 
For the first time I felt sure of my immortality; for 
the first time I realized the infinite littleness of the 
world, its vast insignificance cou pared with him who 
controls and inbabits it. 

After a time the first indescribable emotions gave 
way to softer, more natural feelings. We began to 
look with curious interest upon the landscape which 
lay now so far beneath us; we watched the clouds as 
they changed, and delighted in their delicious color- 
ing. We went in and out of chill vapors; we basked 
in the sunshine; we rose and sank and swam noise- 
lessly in the great ocean of ether. 

And 80 the day waxed and waned, and dewy night 
came on. The world was far below us now; we saw 
it dimly. It grew unfamiliar—we had no longing 
for the old home we bad known so long. 

I sat by Madge. I held her warm hands in my 
own. I looked down into her soul through her elo- 
quent eyes. 

**O, to go on forever thus!’’ I said, softly. 

** With you, Rudolph!” she whispered. 

My pulse quickened. My brain was on fire. The 
rare atmosphere we were breathing made every im- 
pulse and emotion preternaturally acute. 1 could 
not etay the words which all day long had hung on 
my lips. 

** Madge, [ love you! Will you go far away with 
me?” 

“To the world’s end, Rudolph!” she said, fer- 
vently. 

A hugh fell then. It was won‘erfully still. I ex- 
perienced strange, inexplicable sensations. I was in 
the body and yet out of it. I was a bird, a spirit, 
whatever fine spiritual essepce which cuts free from 
sense and explores the mysteries of the universe. 

The aeronaut spoke. 

“Where would you like to descend? or are you 
willing to remain up yet longer?’’ 

**As long as you like,” I answered. 

*T have,” said he, “often thought of making a 
long aerial voyage—to continue days, perhaps weeks. 
We have a stock of provisions in the car. Who 
knows but we might reach the moon? Are you 
brave enough to bear me company?” 

Madge flushed with delight, and I said, proudly: 
** We are!” 

It grew dark, yet all night we sailed on. Dawn 
came. Nothing around us now but a great measure- 
less flocd of pulseless, golden ligbt. By-and-by—I 
know not how soon, for I had forgotten to wind my 
watch the night previous—I detected aslight uneasi- 
ness on the countenance of the aeronaut. It grew 
more and more marked. I became alarmed, and ap- 
proaching him, said in a low voice: 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

‘ The ballast is all out,” he returned, in the same 
tone. ‘ We are descending with tearful rapidity!” 

His face grew white as he spoke. [n a minute or 
two the truth of what he had said became awfully 
apparent. 

Madge clung to me, pale and still as death. Down 
we went, faster and yet faster. The air cut our faces 
like sharp points; a strange, horrible, rushing sound 
was in our ears. 

I cannot hope to describe the unutterable terrors 
of the descent. . 

At last—we could see nothing—a frightful blind- 
ness having come upon us—the car struck with a 
tremendous crash, which quivered through every 
nerve in my body. 

Where were we? 

In an instant a sharp cry rang out; a quick patter 
of feet was heard. 

*‘ For mercy’s sake!” cried Nora, appearing at the 
door in her nightgown, half awake, and thoroughly 
frightened, *‘ what is the matter?”’ 

I gathered myself up and looked about. I had 
fallen asleep, it seemed, and the treacherous ottoman 
rolling gradually away from under my fvet, had at 
last gone altogether, and ended my nap and my 
dream at the same instant. 

** You aren’t cross at me any more, are you, Dol- 
ly?” said Nora, sleepily, as we weut up stairs. 

“No, darling.” 

“And you don’t love Madge better than you do 
me?” 

*“ No,mo!” 

I think Nora rever understood the emphasis of my 
denial, but atter a minute’s sleepy wondering, she 
said, as she kissed me good-night: 

** You wont go up in that horrid balloon to-mor- 
row, dear?”’ 

** No, my pet. 
live.” 


I'll never leave you so long as I 





Userun HInts.—A bit of glue dissolved in skim 
milk will restore crape. 

Ribbons of every kind should be washed in cold 
suds, and not rinsed. 

If your flat irons are rough, rub them with fine 
salt and it will make them perfectly smooth. 

If you are buying a carpet for durability, choose 
small figures. 

A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of a door will 
prevent its creaking. 

Scotch snuff put in holes where crickets come out 
will destroy them. 

Wood ashes and commen salt wet with water will 
prevent the cracking of a stove. 

Half a cranberry, it is said, bound on acorn will 





At last the ropes were loosened, and amid the 


A JEWISH LEGEND. 


In the early part of the eleventh century there 
dwelt at Mainz, or Mayence, on the Khine, a wise 
old Rabbi, Schimon, or Simeon, baggadci bar-Isaac, 
bar-Abun, great in his knowledge of Talmudic rites 
and disquisition, the favorite pupil of Raf Alpb. 

Rabbi Simeon had an only child, a son called El- 
chanan, a boy of singular beauty, and of precocious 
wit. When the labors of the day were over, the rab- 
bi loved to spend bis evenixgs in instructing or 
sporting with his child. 

Listen to some of the maxims the old man taught 
his son—wise maxims gatbered out of the Talmud :— 
‘*Be measured in speech, and take heed that thy 
words do not give occasion of error to another.”— 
‘Choose a teacher, gain a friend, and of all men 
think well.’’—‘* Courage is royalty uncrowned.”— 
‘*If one man calls you an ass, go on your way and 
heed him not; but if a second calls you the same, 
then look out for thistles.”’—“* Modesty is man’s most 
glorious ornament.”—-‘‘ The virtues of three sorts of 
men are famous even in heaven—that of a young 
inan who, living ina great city, preserves his sim- 
plicity; that of a poor man who, in the midst of op- 
portunities of fraud, preserves his integrity; that of 
a rich man who gives abundant alms and says noth- 
ing about it.” 

Sometimes the rabbi drew forth a chess-table, and 
he and his little son played together, and the father 
taught his boy the moves of the game, and how to 
use prudence and foresight, and exercise thought 
and skill even in pastimes, When they thus played, 
the: house mother looked on, smiling to see the rabbi 
withdraw his power, and purposely move his pieces 
indiscreetly, so as to give Elchanan opportunities of 
cbheckmating him. 

One Sabbath day the rabhi and his wife were at the 
synagogue, and they lett the child at home to the care 
of Margaret, a charwoman, whom they caled in 
every Sabbath day to clean the house. Now Mar- 
garet was a pious Christian woman, and very zealous 
in her own belief. As she was much in the company 
of the child, she became passionately fond of him. As 
she, week after week, saw how goodly was the child 
Eichanan, her heart yearned after him, that she 
might rescue him from Jewish darkness, and place 
him in Gospel light, set bim in Christian freedom. 
Now, when a woman’s heart and convictions ran in 
the same groove, little room is given to common 
sense to correct them; and instead of weighing her 
purpose in the balance of justice, she deceived her- 
self with the sophistry of her own heart. So, on 
this Sabbath of which I am telling, finding the house 
deserted by master and mistress, she caught up the 
langhing child in her arms, covered it with kisses, 
and fied with it. When the old couple returned 
from the synagogne, they found the door open; they 
entered their house, and called Margaret, but there 
was no answer. 

** She has taken the boy forth for a stroll,” said the 
rabbi. 

They waited for the return of the old woman; but 
hour after hour slid by, and no Margaret returned. 
Then fear and grief overcame the parents, and they 
searched the house in vain. Then they hurried to 
the houses of their kinsmen, to inquire whether El- 
chanan was there, but also in vain. 

Darkness came on, and the great city was buried 
in obscurity; but the patrolling watchmen lit upon 
the unhappy parents wandering through the streets, 
bewailing their vanished child; and moved with 
compassion, they aided them in their search, but it 
proved wholly in vain. 

The Rabbi Simeon porsessed a mirror, framed in 
silver; it had been made under the conjunction of 
powerful planets, with the aid of good angels invoked 
by the learned man, and of metals purified under 
the influence of their proper planets. This mirror 
had the power of showing the rabbi, when he ques- 
tioned it, what he desired to know. The question 
might only be asked at midnight—for then only had 
the mirror its magic property. But though he tried 
the mirror, it would not answer. In vain, again and 
again, did the rabbi question his glass; on the one 
subject of his son’s fate it was silent. 

But what was hid from Simeon, the father, we can 
reveal. Margaret had fled with the child from May- 
ence, along the Rhine bank, and had not separated 
from him till she reached the famous Abbey of 
Lorch, and there she left him in the monastery 
church, asleep on the altar steps, having first left a 
little scrap of paper on the child’s breast, to nctify 
to those who should find him that he was unbap- 
tized. Presently the abbot, in full vestments, enter- 
ed, precedéd by serving boys, and went towards the 
altar; but when the children saw a little lad asleep 
on the steps, they etarted aside, and the abbot 
paused, bent, lifted him up, looked attentively at the 
calm, sleeping face of the little Jewish boy, and bore 
him into the convent. Then Margaret was glad. 

Years passed away, and the grief the parents had 
felt for their child’s loss was chastened, but never 
was wholly obliterated. The anniversary of his ab- 
duction they observed in fasting, retirement and 
tears. The rabbi was so old that he was seldom able 
to teach in the school. As the rabbi walked about 
the streets, all men saluted him, of whatever creed 
they were, recognizing in him one who was sanctified 
by age and affliction. Among those who most rev- 
erenced him was the bishop of the city, under whose 
mild sway the Jews had lived long in peace and had 
prospered. 

But one day a bullcame to Mayence frum Rome, 
commanding the bishop to forbid within the princi- 








soon kill it. 


ions, sabbath- keeping, and religious washings. The 
Hebrews were filled with dismay. The bishop would 
willingly have suffered them to follow their own 
rites, but the Papal brief was couched in such stern, 
uncompromising terms, that he felt there was no 
possible means of evading it. One way ot escepe was 
alone open. They must send a deputation to Rome 
to intercede with the Pope, and during the period he 
would not proceed with the execution of the orders. 
A deputation was chosen by the sorrowful Hebrews, 
and at the head of it was placed the Rabbi Simeon. 
The little party lett Mayence, and the Jews in the 
city promised to expedite them with their prayers. 
After a toilaome journey, rendered slow by the fee- 
bleness of the aged Simeon, the deputation reached 
Rome, and sought out a cardinal who might intro- 
duce them to his Holiness. When the cardinal heard 
their object he was full of surprise. 

“This is strange,” said he; “his Holiness is re- 
markable tor his consideration for the Jews, and in 
this city they are treated with unexampled kindness. 
Surely the Bishop of Mayence must have originated 
the plan of persecutiun, and must have urged the 
Pope to isaue # briet to permit it.’’ 

‘* Nay, not so,” answered Simeon, falteringly ; 
** behold the bricf itself; our bishop is too good and 
merciful thus to oppress an unhappy alien people.” 

When the cardinal read the bull he was the more 
astonished. 

“You Jews of Mayence must have committed 
some gricsvous outrage to have thus incensed his 
Hi liness.” 

*‘ Not 30,” again replied the old rabbi; ‘‘ our con- 
sciences are clear of any crime willfully committed 
which might call down on us 80 dire a juigment.”’ 

Toen the cardinal was silent; but promised to in- 
troduce the deputation to the Pope on the morrow. 
At the sppointed time the elders of Mayence were 
introduced to the Lateran. They found the Pope 
seated at a chess-table, in white cassock and white 
skull cap, and his face was so gentle, and beamed 
with suct benevolence that the old men wondered 
and took heart. 

Then the Pope rose and said, “‘ I will hear but one 
of your party, my friends; let the eldest of you re- 
main; aud in confidence and alone shall this matter 
be discussed between us.’’ 

The Rabbi Simeon therefore, remained, whilst the 
other Jews withdrew. ‘Then the Pope, looking 
about him, bade the ecclesiastics and officers in wait- 
ing to retire. Now, as soon as those twain were left 
alone face to face, the aged Simeon fell prostrate at 
the feet of the Pope, and his white hair was scattered 
over the white hem of the Papal garment. But the 
Holy Father suddenly, and with strange agitation, 
stooped and caught the old Jew up, and bade him 
seat himself, and not think to fall down at the feet 
of such a oneas he. So the venerable man sat down 
on one side of the chess-table and the Pupe sat down 
on the other side. Thus seated they began to talk. 
Simeon pleaded the cause of his people. 

“IT have heard ill reports of the Jows of Mayence,” 
said the Pope; “they have been sposking bitter and 
threatening words of the Christiaus, and there is fear 
lest they should rise and do some injary to those 
among whom they dwell.” 

“Alas! your Holiness,” answered Simeon; “idle 
and foolish young men, braggarts and malcontents 
are to be found amongst Hebrews as amongst all 
people.” 

‘That is true,” replied the Pope, looking into the 
old man’s eyes: ‘‘ but have you not taught the young 
to be ‘ measured in speech, and take heed to their 
words, lest they give occasion of error to others?’ ” 
“It is even so,” said the rabbi, shaking his head; 
** but some men will never learn.’’ 

“Ah!” inverrupted the prelate, musingly; “a wise 
proverb has it, ‘If one man calls you an ass, go on 
your way, and heed him not; but if a second calls 
you the same, then look out for thistles.’ Our young 
men now-a-days ignore the second as they ignored 
the first ;” and a smile played about his lips. 

“If your Holiness would but pass over the folly of 
our idle talkers! No evil, you may be sure, was in- 
tended. Most offend with their lips. But because 
of idle words we should not indulge in revenge.” 
“You speak buldly, old man!” said the Pope, 
sharply. 

**i am bold, your Holiness, because of the trouble 
of my people.” 

“And I respect it,” answered the successor of St. 
Peter, “‘ for ‘courage is royalty uncrowned.’ ” 

The rabbi lifted his eyes, and looked with surprise 
at the grand prelate before him. He saw that his 
lips twitched, and that his eyelids fluttered ner- 
vously. 

“T have heard of you, old man,” continued the 
Pope; ‘‘ your name has reached even to this imperi- 
al and sacred city. There is a proverb, ‘the virtues 
of three sorts of men are famous even in heaven: 
that of a young man who, living in a great city, pre- 
serves his simplicity; that of a poor man who, in the 
midst of opportunities of fraud, preserves his integ- 
rity; that of arich man, who gives abundant alms 
and says nothing about it.” Now you, venerable 
man, have been placed in these three positions, as is 
well known to me by report—simple, full of integrity, 
and abundant in alms, without boasting thereof, 


** Your Holiness is pleased to flatter.” 

“No, no,” answered the Pope; and then rising 
and walking to the window, he muttered, ‘ Modesty 
is man’s mest glorious ornament.’ ” 

After a few moments the Pope returned to his 
place, and taking up a chessman, said to the old rab- 





pality all exercise of Jewish ceremonial, circumcis- 
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THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








Simeon replied in the affirmative, somewhat eur- 


b 
prised at the change of topic, but ready to humor the 
man who held the fate of his people in his hands. 
They arranged their chess-men and played. 
* Checkmate,” said the Pope. 
) Instantly the old Jew sprang to his feet, convulsed 


with agitation, and striving to articulate a word, but 
unable. 

‘*Why are you, so old and wise a man, thus 
disturbed at the loss of a game?” asked the Holy 
Father. 

For some moments the trembling old man could 
not speak. At length, laying his thin, wrinkled 
hand on the shoulder of the Pope, the venerable rab- 
bi faltered forth, ‘“‘ That move—that move! I taught 
it to my boy—to Elchanan—years—years ago. It is 
known to no other.” 

Then the Pope rose, and the tears broke in a stream 
from his eyes; and when the clergy and officers, an 
hour after, wondering at the long audience, entered 
the room, they found father and son locked in each 
other’s embrace, and Christian and Jewish tears 
mingled in a common stream. 

So the law of Moses and the law of Christ kissed, 
and were reconciled. 





OUT IN THE GUTTER. 
Ragged, dirty, ugly. He had fallen in the muddy 
gutter; his hands and face were black, his mouth 
wide open and sending forth sounds not the most 
. musical. A rough hand lifted him up and placed him 
against the wall. There he stvod, his tears making 
little gutters down the begrimed cheeks. Men as 
they passed laughed at him, not caring for a moment 
to stop and inquire if he were really hurt. Boys 
halted a minute to jeer and load him with their in- 
sults. Poor boy! he hadn’t a friend in the world 
that he knew of. Certainly he did not deserve one; 
but if none but the deserving had friends how many 
would be friendless. 
A lady. is passing: her kindness of heart prompts 
her to stop and say a few words to the boys who are 
joking their companion and laughing at his sorrow. 
Then she looked fixedly at the dirty, crouching lad 
against the wall. 
“ Why, John, is it you?” 
He removes one black fist from his eyes and looks 
up. He recognizes her. She taught him at the rag- 
ged-school. 
“O, ma’am, I am burt, hurt so bad!” 

She has him examined, then taken to the hospital. 
Afterward she visits him kindly and frequently. 

A year passes by. 

There is a fire one night. A dwelling-house is in 
flames. -The engine has not yet arrived. The in- 
mates cannot be rescued. A ‘boy has looked on. 
Suddenly he shouts, ‘‘O, she lives here!’” Tien he 
climbs up the heated, falling stairs. He fights 
against the suffocating smoke. He hunts about till 
he finds what he sought. She has fainted—is dying, 
perhaps. O! he will save her. Five minutes of ag- 





onizing suspense, and she is safe in the cool air. 
The by-standers are struck with the intrepidity of 
the boy. He only walks away, muttering, ‘‘She 
didn’t tarn away from me when I was hurt.” 
A HARD LEMON. 
Z One of a party was speaking of a four-legged chick- 
en he had seen, when Bill Lemon immediately aver- 
red that the chicken was not near so peculiar asa 
duck he had seen in his youth, of which a certain 
Captain Morning was the fortanate possessor, for it 
not only had two pair of legs, but that one pair grew 
from his back. It would be impossible fur us to re- 
peat his own words, but his story was, the duck, 
chasing the grasshoppers, after getting tired of run- 
ning on one pair of legs, would turn over and con- 
tinue his feeding. This rather nonplussed one of 
the party, who suggested that it was impossible for 
the duck to feed with his head turned upward. 
**O!” says Lemon, “ his neck turned on a swivel.” 
* But how about the wings, Lemon?” 
‘* Well, to teil you the plain truth, they shifted!” 
In speaking of mosquitos, of large size, seen by 
one of the party in a Southern lake, Lemon, who 
was a seafaring man for many years, remarked: 
“Well, there, Surinam is the durndest place for 
mosquitos I ever seed. Last time I went for a load 
of merlasses my cusin driv about to a plantation, and 
among other things on a farm I seed one of the pret- 
tiest yoke of cattle I ever laid my eyesop. Now I'm 
telling the truth—you needn’t laugh. When I came 
back to where them oxen was fust, one ox was mis- 
sin’, or there was nothing left of him but skin and 
bone, any way; and, if you believe me, I squinted up 
a tree, and there was the durndest, biggest skeeter I[ 
ever seed, a pickin’ his teeth with one of the horns.” 





WHERE DOES WOOD COME FROM?P 


If we were to take up a handful of soiland exam- 
ine it under a microscope, we should probably tind it 
to contain a number of fragments of wood, small 
broken pieces of branches, or leaves, or other parts 
of the tree. If we could examine it chemically, we 
should find yet more strikingly that it was nearly 
the same as wood in its composition. Perhaps, then, 
it may be said, the young plant obtains its wood 
from the earth in which it grows. The following 
experiment will show whether this conjecture is 
likely to prove true or not. Two hundred pounds of 
earth were dried in an oven and afterwards pat int» 
@ large earthen vessel; the earth was then moistened 


















pounds was planted therein. During the space of 
tive years the earth was carefully watered with rain 








water or pure water. The willow grew and flour- 
ished, and to prevent the earth from being mixed 
with fresh earth, or dirt being blown upon it by the 
winds, it was covered with a metal plate full of very 
minute holes, which would exclude everything but 
air from getting access to the earth below it. After 
growing in the earth for five years the tree was re- 
moved, and on being weighed was found to have 
gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds, as it now 
weighed one hundred and sixty-nine. And this es- 
timate did not include the weight of the leaves or 
dead branches which in tive years fell from the tree. 
Now came the application of the test. Was all this 
obtained from the earth? It had not sensibly dimin- 
ished; but in order to make the experiment conclu- 
sive it was again dried in an oven, and put in the 
balance. Astonishing was the result; the earth 
weighed only two ounces less than it did when the 
willow was first planted in it!—yet the tree had 
gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds. Mani- 
festly, then, the wood obtained in this space of time 
was not obtained from the earth; we are therefore 
compelled to repeat the question, “‘ Where does the 
wood come from?” We are left with only two al- 
ternatives; the water with which it was refreshed, 
or the air in which it lived. It can be clearly shown 
that it was not due to the water; we are consequent- 
ly unable to resist theperplexing and wonderful con- 
clusion—it was derived from the air. Can it be? 
Were these great ocean spaces of wood, which are as 
old as man’s introduction into Eden, and wave in 
their yast but solitary luxuriance over the fertile 
hills and plains of South America, were all these ob- 
tained from the air? Were the particles which unite 
to form our battle ships overborne the world about, 
not only on wings of air, but actually as air them- 
selves? Was the firm table on which I write, the 
chair on which I rest,the solid floor on which lL 
tread, and much of the house in which I dwell, once 
in a torm which I could not as much as lay my fin- 
ger on, or grasp in my hand? Wonderful truth—all 
this was air! 


LOCOMOTIVE SPEED AND POWER. 


The speed of an engine depends on the rapidity 
with which its boiler can generate steam. One cyl- 
inder full is required for each stroke of the piston. 
Each double stroke corresponds to one revolution of 
the driving wheels, and to the propulsion of the en- 
gine through a space equal to their circumference. 
Wheels seven feet in diameter pass over twenty-two 
feet in each complete revolution. To produce a speed 
of seventy-five miles an hour, they must revolve ex- 
actly tive times in a second; and to effect this revo- 
lution each pistun must make double that number of 
strokes in that time,and consume ten cylinderfuls 
of steam. The power of an engine in drawing loads 
depends on the pressure of the steam, which is usu- 
ally 120 pounds on the squareinch. It is also limit- 
ed by the adhesion between the track and the driv- 
ing wheels, which is proportional to the weight 
pressing on the latter; so that instead of the weight 
being an obstacle, it is one of the principal elements 
of power. The tractive power of an engine of 40 tons, 
with 32 resting on the drivers would be about 4 tons. 








A KIND WOMAN. 


One of the femmes de chambre of the Empress of 
the French was attacked with typhus fever while at 
Constantinople, and the empress, not wishing to 
leave her behind in Turkey, gave orders that she 
should be placed on board the Aigle, and installed 
in the saloon. When the sultan came to take leave 
of the empress, she said, “I ask pardon of your 
majesty for receiving you on deck, but I have an in- 
valid on board.”” When the sultan had departed the 
empress returned to the patient, and the Aigle got 
under way. The vessels of the port had already 
opened fire to salute the empress as she departed, 
when her majesty hastened on deck, crying out, 
*‘ Quick! Let us leave at once; and above all things, 
stop this cannonade, which greatly disturbs the poor 
invalid.” A boat put off with orders to have the fir- 
ing stopped; but the direction could only be partially 
executed. ‘ Let us leave quickly!” again cried the 
empress, shedding tears. The Aiglethen left with 
fullsteamon. It is said that the poor girl died on 
the way, and that her body was pat on shore in the 
Dardanelles, with orders from the empress to have it 
conveyed to France. 





HUMBOLDT’S POPULARITY. 

Towards evening, 18th of March, 1848, the streets 
of Berlin were in an uproar, aud excited groups 
rushed from house to house, searching tor and de- 
manding arms. One of these uproarous mobs came 
in front of the house No. 67 Orainburger strasse, cry- 
ing for arms. A gigantic laborer seemed to be most 
prominent in the party, and forced open the closed 
doors. Arriving in the first story, the excited throng 
was met by a white-headed old man, who asked what 
they wanted. 

‘Give us arms!” was the answer. 

“Arms, 1? My good people, where shall I get 
them?” 

** Who are you?” demanded the giant. 

“‘T am ascholar, and am called Alexander Hum- 
boldt.” 

With one accord the mob moved back, and the 
giant laborer dropped his head and said: 

‘*Excuse us, your excellency, that we have dis- 


with rain water, and a willow tree weighing five turbed you.” Then turning around, he commanded, 


* Four men remain and guard the house of our great 
fellow-citizen Humboldt. Forward!” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world | 





8ST. PAUL’S ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. 


At the annual convocation of St. Paul’s Royal 
Arch Chapter, of Boston, the following Companions 
were elected: 

dames A. Fox, H. P. 

A. K. Bryer, K. 

S. W. Greene, S. 

John K. Hall, Treasurer. 

Theodore H, E , Secretary. 

James Mills, Capt. of H. 

John P. Kimball, P. S. 

Edwin Wright, R. A.C. 

Joseph W. Gardner, M. 3:1. V. 

A. Judson Hathaway, M. 2d V. 

Charles Wilson, M. ist V. 

W. Sawyer, S. S. ° 

T. R. Jacobs, J. 8. 

Jabez F. Hewes, J. Francis Lotts, Enoch Paige, 
Com. on Charity. 

Geo. H. Pike, Tiler. 








MASSACHUSETTS LODGE. 


At the annual communication of Massachusetts 
Lodge of Boston, the following brethren were 
elected : 

George Robert Emerson, W. M. 

Henry J. Parker, S. W. 

Samuel A. B. Bragg, J. W. 

Charles K. Darling, Treasurer. 

William H. Hawkes, Secretary. 

Charles D. Annable, S. D. 

Samuel W. Greech, Jr., J. D. 

Henry Webber, S. 8. 

Charles W. Bennett, J. 8. 

E. F. Redman, I. 8. 

Abram A. Dame, Randall G. Burrell, Alexander 
K. Bryer, Charles W. Slack, Charles O. Fox, Trus- 
tees of Charity Fund. 

Geo. H. Pike, Tiler. 





ZETLAND LODGE, BOSTON. 

At the annual communication of Zetland Lodge, 
the following brethren were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

A. F. Chapman, W. M. 
Chas. E. Powers, S. W. 
Henry G. Fay, J. W. 

W.F. Robinson, Treasurer. 
Geo. R. Rogers, Secretary. 
Thos. Waterman, Jr.,S. D. 
R. H. Carleton, J. D. 

Rev. G. S. Noyes, Chaplain. 
Austin Belknap, Marshal. 
C. E. Lauriat, 8S. S. 

J. H. Chester, J. S. 

A. R. Coolidge, Sentinel. 
Geo. H. Pike, Tiler. 





NANTUCKET, MASS. 


A Nantucket brother furnishes the following Ma- 
sonic information: 

At the annual communication of Union Lodge, 
F. and A. Masons, holden in Sherkurne Hall, the 
6th of Dec , the following-named brethren were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

Perry Winslow, W. M. 
Joseph S. Barney, 8. W. 
David Bunker, 2:1., J. W. 
George Swain, Treasurer. 
Charles P. Swain, Secretary. 
William B. Starbuck, S. D. 
Francis B Smith, J. D. 
Edgar H. Lovell, 8. S. 
James A. Holmes, J. S. 
Frederick W. Folger, Marshal. 
William H. Weston, Organist. 
William Calder, Tiler. 

Regular meetings, first Monday of each month. 


At the annual convocation of Isle of the Sea Royal 
Arch Chapter, holden in Sherburne Hall, the 13th of 
Dec., the following-named Companions were elected 
tor the ensuing year: 

Charlies H. Jaggar, H. P. 
Joseph S. Barney, K. 
Stephen R. Williams, S. 
George S. Wilber, C. of H. 
William H. Weston, P. S. 
James F. Chase, R. A. C. 
Joseph Mitchell, 24, M. 31 V. 
Henry C. Pinkham, M. 24 V. 
George F. Bunker, M. ist V. 
George W. Macy, Treasurer. 
Orin F. Adams, Secretary. 
Francis B. Smith, Tiler. 

Regular meetings, second Monday of each month. 





NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 

Ata regular communication of Lafayette Lodge, 
F. and A. Masons, of North Adams, Mass., the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
| J. H. Shumway, W. M. 

William Warren, S. W. 





H.S. Millard, J W. 

C. FP isbell, Treasurer. 
Robert King, Secretary. 

E. G. Tainter, 8. D. 

D D. Clark, J. D. 

Rev. Miles Sanford, Chaplain. 
Andrew White, Marshal. 
Chas. Richards, S.S. 

C. A. Wilber, J. S. 

E. A. Harwood, Tiler. 
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WARWICK, N. Y. 

At a regular communication of Warwick Lodge, 
No. 544, F. and A. Masons, held on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 14th, the following brethren were elected for the 
ensning year: John D. Miller, W. M.; Grinnell 
Burt, 8. W.; Samuel J. Stewart, J. W.; Lewis D. 
Adams, Secretary; Pierson E. Sanford, Treasarer; 
Maurice Hoyt, Chaplain; Robert E. Falkenbury, S. 
D.; John McWilliams, J. D ; 8S. M. Towle, Tiler; 
Alex. Hurst and C. B. Vandervort, M.’s of C.; 
Trustees—Dr. J. H. Holly, for the term of three 
years, G. Burt, two years, J. E. Waterbury, one 
year. 

After the election, D. D. Grand Master G. Fred 
Wiltsie, of Newburgh, installed the officers in their 
several stations. The Lodge is in a flourishing con- 
dition—harmony and good feeling pervades among 
its members, and we predict a successful and useful 
year under the management of its efficient officers. 
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GRANVILLE, N. Y. 

At a regular communication of Granville Lodge 
No. 55 of F. and A. Masons, in Middle Granville, N. 
Y., on Wednesday evening, Dec. 15, the following 
brethren were elected : 

Ll. G. Morgan, M.; 8S. Reynolds, 8. W.; W. H. 
Hollister, J. W.; Edward Wall, Treasurer; J. O. 
Halloran, Secretary: W. E. Russell, 8. D.; A. N. 
Fish, J. D.; J. J. Hill, Chaplain; E. Humphrey, S. M. 
C.; H. W. Brown, J. M. C.; W. V. Copeland, Tiler. 





CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 

At the annual communication of Cambridge Val- 
ley Lodge, N. Y., No. 481, F. and A. M: 6).8, the fol- 
lowing brethren were elected and installed for the 
ensuing year: G. M. McKie, W. M.; W. C. Larmon, 
S. W.; W. K. Gifford, J. W.; H. R. Eldridge, Treas- 
urer; E L. Nichelson, Secretary; G. H. Overocker, 
S.D.; C A. Starbuck, J. D.; Charles D. Warner, 
O. M. Bump, M. of C.; W. E. Hawkins, Marshal; 
Rev. W. H. Meeker, Chaplain; James Reab, Tiler; 
Darwin Whitcomb, Organist; W. Harwood, Trustee. 





OTSENINGO, N. Y. 

At a regular communication of Otseningo Lodge, 
N. Y., F. and A, Masons, the following brethren 
were elected and appointed for the ensuing year: 

S. E. Washburne, W. M.; A. L. Tremain, 8. W.; 
M. Stoppard, J. W.; J.8S. Frear, Treasurer; H. E. 
Allen, Secretary; Z. L. Tidball, 8S. D,; O. A. Cary, 
J.D.; Jas. F. Carl, 8S. M.C.; W. Temple, J. M. C.; 
N. B. Ellis, Tiler. 





Mop IN PHILADELPHIA.—The mud is four inches 
deep in the Philadelphia streets. — Philadelphia 
Paper. 

It was two inches more than that at the time of 
the visit of the Boston Commandery, last June. We 
are glad to see that-the streets are gradually being 
cleaned. 





THANKS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We desire to re- 
turn our Masonic thanks to the brethren who have 
furnished us with lists of officers of their various 
Lodges. All! accounts of elections should be furnish- 
ed at as early a day as possible. 





FIGHTING A BLACK SNAKE. 


A ietter from Australia says: Soon after I was sent 
to the Logan, I was returning one afternuon late to 
my camp, which was in a place difficult to find, even 
by daylight, but next to impossible in darkness. I 
was pushing on my horse as rapidly as the thick tim- 
ber would allow, when I saw an enormous’ black 
snake a little tothe left of my track. The light was 
fast falling, and although I make it a matter of con- 
science to kill every snake I can, I determined to 
pass him. To my astonishment, however (I had nev- 
er seen the like before), the reptile made right to- 
ward me with a wicked hiss. This was more than I 
could bear, so I got off my horse, determined to wipe 
bim out. I don’t think I ever had such difficulty in 
killing a snake, and never was in such danger. I 
selected a piece of wood, and made furious whacks 
at the reptile, which were unsuccessful. The stick 
broke in two, but my blood was up; so, fearing that 
the snake would escape, I went very close to it to 
give it a finisher. Before I could do so, it turned 
with wonderful quickness and seized me by the arm, 
hanging on to the bite in such a venomously tena- 
cious way that I knew it emitted its poison. When 
I felt the puncture, I grew reckless, and seized the 
snake with both hands, fortanately near the neck, 
and destruye! it. I brought it to my camp, tying it 
with the saddle-strap to the D-hook of the saddle, 
skinned it that evening, and found in it thirteen eggs 
as large as those of pullets. It was the largest black 
snake I ever saw—upwards of six feet. I experienced 
no ill effects, and it had not drawn blood, but had 





only given me a sharp pinch through my thick coas. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE (BLACK) BATH. time and labor; and doubtless the natives had | ordered to bring it along, I asked no questions. 


BY W. H. MACY. 





Most refreshing to us sea-toesed mariners was the 
sight of the fertile and beautifal isle of San Cristoval, 
one of the numerous group that stad the Archipelago 
of Solomon. Rich in tropical luaxuriance, a stroll on 
shore, under the shade of its lofty cocoa-paims, and 
through perfect jungles, teeming with the sweets of 
a vegetation so aromatic, 80 gorgeous to our unaccus- 
tomed eyes, was like an entry into fairy-land. 

And yet more wonderfal, if possible, to me, were 
the eccentric specimens of humanity who dwelt in 
this sea-girt paradise. I had already become some- 
what familiar with the more ordinary and better- 
known type of the Polynesian. I had spent a fort- 
night among the Tahitian beauties, the daughters of 
those whose seductions had overmatched the loyalty 
and integrity of Fietcher Christian and his associates; 
had learned to talk Kanaka-English with the Amer- 
icanized Hawaiian, and had paid a flying visit to the 
fierce, untamable New Zealander. But at San Cris- 
toval I made my first acquaintance with a race who 
may well be called the Ethiops of the Pacific. 

Repulsive enough were they to the sight, with their 
“ thrummed mat ” heads, their lips unnaturally red, 
and their teeth colored, or rather discolored, to the 
same hue as their skins. Their hair had the true 
woolly kink of the African, and was colored a dull 
red by the use of some calcareous dressing. Yet we 
found these people, so far as our intercourse with 
them extended, inoffensive and well-disposed. They 
had music in their souls, too, and appeared to enjoy 
life with true negro jollity and abandon. 

I was surprised at the strong desire evinced by 
these people to have white men settle among them. 
On each occasion that I went on shore, I was beset 
with the most munificent offers, and the most flatter- 
ing promises were made me, to induce me to desert 
the ship and take up my abode with them. I began, 
soon, to be really afraid that I might be forcibly ab- 
ducted. Nor was] alone in this particular, for vari- 
ous others of my shipmates complained of having 
been persecuted in similar style. 

Fortunately, we had a very steady ship’s company, 
and all were well satisfied with the ship and the 
treatment. No vacancies having occurred among us 
since we had been cruising in the Pacific, our morale 
had not been corrupted by any admixture of the ad- 
venturers who infest most of the islands and ports on 
that side of the world, and who are ready to make a 
change at any time in search of a runaway’s para- 
dise, where life may be a ceaseless round of lazy 
licentiousness. 

Added to this, was the inborn prejudice, natural to 
all Americans, and more powerful then than to-day, 
against amalgamating with a people like those I have 
described. ‘There might be some sense,” said 
Young America, ‘‘in going ashore to live among 
Kanakas. But with these niggers—bah!” Their 
brilliant offers and blandishments availed nothing to 
lure us from our allegiance to the good ship Mount 
Hope. 

I was one day examining, with much curiosity, 
one of their little temples for idol-worship, which 
stood in a picturesque and commanding situation, on 
a rise of ground, a short distance back from the vil- 
lage near which we had anchored. These temples, 
though they evince much care and taste, so far, at 
least, as relates to their outward appearance and ar- 
rangements, are not built on the same grand scale as 
the morais of the Marquesans, or those formerly in 
use among the Sandwich Islanders, as described by 
Cook and others. They are neatly put together, and 
@ space paved round about them; but they have 
nothing massive or imposing in their character, to 
strike the mind even of the unbeliever in heathen 
mythology. 

I was not suffered to make my investigations alone. 
A woman black as ebony, who reminded me of the 
pictures, 60 impressive to my boyhood, in Mungo 
Park’s African Travels, hovered near me lixe a shad- 
ow, accompanied by her little daughter, who might 
have sat for the original of Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy. I 
inspected the two rade statues, which were erected 
on pedestals, one each side of the closed portal, and 
was passing on to view the other sides of the struc- 
ture, when the woman called my attention to what I 
had supposed to be mere random scratches in the 
blocks on which the idols stood, but which she evi- 
dently looked upon as highly ornamental. 

I was guilty of a sacrilegious laugh at her enthusi- 
asm, as she placed one band on my arm and extended 
the other towards the hieroglyphics, while the woolly 
halo round her head seemed to expand with admira- 
tion. Bat the next moment, as my eye connected 
several of the characters at one glance, they became 
an inscription in English, rude, it is true, but suffi- 
ciently legible, now that a clue was found. In 
speechless astonishment, I read: 

“James Stanbury—kept prisoner here—stained 
black—not allowed to see or be seen when any vessel 
comes. Don’t know how long I have been here— 
should think two years.” 

I spelied all this out on one pedestal, and passing 
to the other—from Gog to Magog—read on: 

**I belong in London—ran away from barque Tus- 
canam—not badly used, but see no chance of ever 


watched the progress of the supposed ornamental 
work with the keenest interest. 

The wood was by no means freshly cat. A consid- 
erable time must have elapsed since it was done, and 
it was a question whether the man might or might 
not be still alive and on the island. It will be seen 
that there was no date to the record; the man had 
kept no calendar, and had no means of computing 
time. He had guessed at two years, from the se- 
quence of wet and dry seasons. 

Joss-houses? Of course he meant temples, idol- 
houses. He had been in China, probably, and had 
Picked up the name there. He might be incarcer- 
ated at that moment in one of those places; perhaps 
in the very house before which 1 was standing! I 
called his name aloud; but a second thought satisfied 
me that his keepers would have exercised a more 
jealous care of their prisoner, had he indeed been in 
this building. The woman, far from showing any 
uneasiness, laughed with true negro delight at my 
cries, which she supposed to be extorted by admira- 
tion of the splendors of the temple and ornamental 
work. He was not there, of course; and to find 
where he was, I must be carefal not to arouse 
suspicion. 

I read and reread the strange story until I had it 
all fixed in memory, and soon after went on board 
and reported it to the captain. He took the first 
opportunity to visit the place and read for himself, 
after which he returned on board and sent for me 
into the cabin. 

‘*Have you mentioned this matter to your ship- 
mates?” he asked. 

“Nosir. I waited for your opinion, thinking it 
might not be well to attract too much attention to 
the place; for of course every man would rush there 
to read the inscriptions.” 

** Right,” said he. “I am glad that you have been 
80 discreet. The Englishman is not in that house, I 
am satisfied; but I think I know where he is—if he 
be still living.” 

“In the king’s palace?” I suggested. 

**No,” answered the captain, “1’m sure he is not, 
for I have been with the king into every part of it. 
But there’s another church, or joss-house, or what- 
ever you may choose to call it, down the south side 
of the bay, about a mile below our anchorage. It is 
hoodwinked in by trees, as we look from this direc- 
tion; but I got a view of it the other day, as I was 
crossing the harbor with the king, in his canoe—you 
know, the day that we went pigeon-shooting. I saw 
the great idols propped up against it, and spoke 
about them to the king. I remember, now, that he 
seemed embarrassed, and called my attention to 
something else; though of course I shouldn’t have 
thought of it again, but for this discovery that you 
have made. That’s the place, you may depend.” 

** Were there any guards near it?” I asked. 

** Yes, there were two men in sight, who seemed to 
be lying off-and-on near it. But say nothing abont it 
for the present. It will never do to attempt to rescue 
the man as long as we are so completely at the mercy 
of these natives. We shall be ready for sea to-mor- 
row, and then—I have a plan that I think will work.” 

The king being on board next morning, the cap- 
tain proposed to go gunning again, taking the ship’s 
boat for the excursion. His majesty was ready to 
accompany him, as indeed he always was, but would 
never allow any of us to go without himself or one of 
the principal chiefs, as escort or guide. That the 
men might not be taken from the ship’s duty, the 
king farnished a crew of blacks to man the paddles; 
but when ail was in readiness for pushing off, the 
captain tipped me the wink to take my place at the 

oar. 

He signified to the king that he thought the woods 
on the south side of the bay would afford the best 
sport; but his unwillingness to go in that direction 
was 80 manifest as fully to confirm our suspicions. 
But the captain and I understood each other, and 
despite all remonstrances, I kept gradually edging 
over towards that side of the harbor, passing the 
temple in full view, and approached the shore at a 
point some distance below it. The king at length 
ceased to object, though he still showed signs of 
uneasiness. 

We landed and pushed in under the shade of the 
lofty trees, where the tropical pigeons were to be 
found, fluttering high aloft among the branches. 
The king and the captain alone carried guns, and we 
pursued our sport for some time with fair success, 
but seized every occasion to work in the direction of 
the forbidden spot. 

We at last approached the border of the clearing, 
so that the building was in view, the idols, which 
were of colossal size, seeming to grin hideously at us. 
But to my surprise, the men, whom we had seen out- 
side in passing, had disappeared! No living being 
was to be seen in the neighborhood. 

“ Where are the guards?”’ said I, quietly, to avoid 
the appearance of interest or surprise. 

** Inside, of course,’’ replied Captain Gwynn, in the 
same manner and tone. “I’m sure we’re right, now. 
The Englishman is here, and is gagged, as long as 
we are within hearing.” 

** We can’t get in, of course?” 

“No, it would be useless to ask the king. Taboo 
would be the answer to everything—or whatever 
word these niggers use to express the same meaning. 


He kept the king’s attention employed as we ap- 
proached the temple, so as to disarm suspicion, 
meanwhile giving me my instructions, to which I 
was all attention. 

“I am going to call out the man’s name. Hecan’t 
answer me, of course, if he’s gagged; but he’ll know 
that weare here. Jim Stanbury!” he shouted, run- 
ning, with his gun raised, towards a tree near at 
hand, and then back again, terribly vexed, apparent- 
ly, that his gun had missed fire. 

The king laughed at him for frightening the pigeon 
away by his foolish shouting, ‘and still more when 
the captain showed him that the gun was not capped. 

We were now standing close to the wall of the 
building, and could hear a scoffiling sound and hard 
breathing inside. 

‘* He heard me, of course, and is struggling with 
his keepers; but he’s gagged, as I thought. All 
right—keep quiet!”’ be called, raising his voice; then 
lowering it again, “‘ That bex you are carrying is fall 
of powder; l’m going to lead the king and his men 
round the front side of the house; watch your chance 
to drop behind.” 

At this moment I looked seaward, down the clear- 
ing, and saw the ship’s flying jib-boom push into 
view, by the trees. The captain saw it before I could 
cry out, and cut me short in the same quiet tone: 

“All right—she’ll anchor again below here. Mr. 
Hart has his orders. Attend carefally, now, to what 
I say.” 

The king here caught sight of a pigeon, and trotted 
silently off, his black crew following at a little dis- 
tance, to see the effect of his shot. 

Good!” said the captain. ‘‘Now’s your time. 
Pass round the corner of the building, lift a paving 
stone and put down the box—close to the corner post 
—fix a train with the powder in the flask. Work as 
quick as you can, and I’ll amuse the king and his 
gang.” 

The sharp report of the royal fowling-piece was 
followed by acry of delight from the negroes, indi- 
cating his succese. During the powwow over the 
fallen bird, I was making good use of my time to 
carry out my instructions. I heard the captain’s 
voice, speaking 80 as to be heard inside: 

** Keep towards the back end of thé house. Don’t 
go near the front door.” 

And the direction of the smothered sounds satisfied 
us that we were understood by the prisoner. There 
was no fear that his jailors would be any the wiser; 
for of all the tribes in the Pacific, these Oceanic ne- 
groes possess the least capacity for acquiring a foreign 
language. There was not even the smattering of 
English here that is usually to be found wherever 
halt a dozen ships may have touched at long intervals. 

The king and his party retarned with their prize; 
but while reloading his gun, his majesty for the first 
time appeared to have his curiosity excited about the 
ship’s movements. The captain, reassuring him, led 
the way to the water side, followed by the whole 
party, thus leaving my operations unobserved. I 
carried out his directions in full, without further in- 
terruption, and joined him on the beach. The ship 
had dropped a single anchor in a berth convenient to 
us, bat still lay with her foretopsail loosed; and a 
boat fully manned was pulling towards the place 
where we had landed in the other. 

“All ready, boy?” the captain asked, without 
looking at me. 

“All ready, sir. The little stick upright in the 
sand—that’s the end of the train.” 

The king made signs to inquire where the box was 
which he had seen me carrying. I pretended to have 
suddenly missed it, and started back to look for it. 
The captain followed at my heels, pretending great 
indignation at my carelessness. 

The royal party stood still and laughed at this 
mock chase, redoubling their merriment as Captain 
Gwynne now and then kicked at me from behind, 
while I counterfeited an agony of fright, and depre- 
cated his anger by the most expressive pantomime. 

“ They’ll laugh out o’ the other side of their months 
in a minute, boy,” said he, drawing a card of matches 
from his pocket. “Ran towards the stick—O yes, 
I see it. Now double on me,and run back out of 
the way.” 

Never was a group of unsophisticated savages more 


while yet the king and his retinue were investiga- 
ting, with fear and trembling, what they believed to 
be the effat cf a deity’s wrath. 

Our new shipmate, Stanbury, naturally became a 
centre of interest and curiosity. The black dye with 
which be had been stained gradually wore out, so 
that in a few months he regained his normal hue. 
The king of San Cristoval, he said, had always order- 
ed it renewed as often as it faded. Yet excepting 
this periodical baptism, and his entire isolation from 
even the sight of beings of his own race, be had been 
treated with kindness, nay even with distinction, by 
the islanders. 

According to the best estimate of which Stanbury 
was capable, it was between three and four years 
since he deserted from the Tuscan, seduced by just 
such flattering inducements as had been held out to 
me and others. As soon as his ship had gone to sea, 
he was formally received as one of the people, pre- 
sented with the freedom of the island, tabooed to in- 
sure his safety, and stained black, as the highest 
mark of honor that could be conferred. This last was 
more than Jim had bargained for; he was naturalized 
toomuch. But nis resistance availed nothing against 
the king’s fiat; he was at once invested with the 
high degree, as Knight of the Black Bath, and thus 
bad “ greatness thrust upon him.” 

After these ceremonies, he was provided with a 
wife, being allowed his choice among the unmarried 
women of the tribe. He chose her, he said, rather 
for her rank than her personal charms, the whole 
sisterhood being much on a par in this latter respect. 
He thus allied himself closely to the royal family, 
and became a kind of prince-consort. This secured 
him some rights and privileges above the common 
herd; but these, he found, were not always such as 
were desirable to a white man of active habits. Be- 
sides, he had riveted the chains of his bondage more 
closely by his union with the kinswoman of the sov- 
ereign. His person became so very sacred that it 
must never again be looked upon by outside barbari- 
ans. In short, our adventurer found himself too 
much married, or, as he expressed it, “his wife was 
too rank altogether.” 

He was not allowed to perform any labor, even to 
collec’ or prepare his own food. He became the pro- 
prietor of some scores of cocoa-palms and bread-trees, 
the dowry of his noble spouse, and was expected to 
maintain his dignity by a perfect abstinence from 
work, or indeed, anything like exertion. This com- 
pulsory idleness soon became the hardest kind of 
work. 

“T never thought I was overfond of hard work,” 
said Jim, “and I always had an idea that I’d be lazy 
enough as soon as I could afford it. But I found that 
laziness reduced to a system wasn’t what it was 
cracked up to be.” 

As soon as a sail appeared, approaching the island, 
Jim was at once ordered into confinement at one of 
the joss-houses, as he called them. He might have 
been treated with all the respect due to his high 
station, and had his wife to share his captivity, if he 
would have submitted quietly, and made no effort to 
communicate with strangers. Butas he always re- 
sisted stoutly, and did his best to raise an alarm, it 
was found necessary to gag and bind him whenever 
any white men were within hearing. 

But no more violence was employed, he said, than 
was necessary to insure his silence; nor was it con- 
tinued a moment after the necessity was past. But 
a constant guard was kept upon the temple until the 
whites had taken their departure, when he was again 
reinstated in all his honors and dignities. 

On one of these occasions, when he came out of his 
prison, he found another white man, who had been 
left behind by an American vessel. Jim was nearly 
beside himself with joy at this prospect of compan- 
ionship with one o“®is own race. 

Bat Murphy, the new-comer, was an impulsive 
young Irishman, and after passing through the cere- 
monies of initiation, selected a wife who pleased his 
eye, from among the plebeian class. Thus they were 
not brought much into contact. Murphy was not 
only permitted to labor, but it was expected of him. 
He was also confined when a ship arrived; though it 
appeared not so much from fear that he himself might 





thoroughly frightened than were the king of San 
Cristoval and his four paddle-men, at the deafening 
explosion and its, to them, miraculous effects. The 
whole corner of the bamboo house was blown into a 
complete wreck; the hideous deity who had mounted 
guard for years on that side leaped frantically up- 
ward through the smoke and toppled over, crashing 
to the ground. They stayed to see no more. When 
we rashed in at the gap, the captain and I, the beach 
was deserted, and their negro yells were receding in 
the distance among the forest mazes. 

There were five men inside the temple, which was 
fall of idols of various sizes; while the fixtures and 
fittings were such as indicated that these people, who 
appeared so inoffensive and happy, believed, like 
their Fejee neighbors, in human sacrifice. But we 
had time only for a single glance. Four of the occu- 
pants, who had crouched in a panic of fear at our 
entrance, fied through the opening with the speed of 
antelopes. The fifth lay bound and gagged upon the 
Soor. He was as black, or nearly so, as the others. 

To cut his bonds and help him to his feet was the 


escape, as that he might reveal the situation of the 
more important prisoner, Stanbury. 

Murphy had not been many months on shore, 
when, having climbed a tree for cocoanuts, he fell 
nearly a hundred feet to the ground, and broke his 
neck. His remains were carried outside the reef and 
sunk, and his widow was tabooed, so that she could 
never marry again—except it were to another white 
man. 

Human sacrifices were uffered, according to Stan- 
bury’s account, on very rare occasions. He had 
known only one instance during his sojourn, which 
was after the death of the king’s favorite son, a boy 
of ten, who was killed by a shark while bathing. 
The victim was a castaway, who, with others, had 
drifted there in a canoe from one of the other islands 
of the group; and Jim conkd give no account of the 
ceremonies, as no one was admitted to the joss-house 
but the priests and the king himself. 

To make his situation known to any visitors had 
long been the desire of Jim’s heart, and he at length 
hit upon the expedient of carving the inscriptions 
upon the pedestals of the idols. The king and bis 
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Tn_ this city, Mrs. Ellen Ross, 75; Mr. J. H. Hodgman, 
34; Mr. Isaac Tompkins, 48; Mrs. Nancy W. Nixon, 92; 
Miss Eliza Small; Mr. Alfred W. Mann, 44. 

At East Boston, Mr. Luther Hall, 65; Mr. Nathaniel M. 
Ingraham, 79. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Charles S. Bellows, 43. 

At Melrose, Mr. Jonathan Lynde, 85. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Abram Wyman, 78. 

At Wakefield, Mr. thomas B. Walker, 40. 

At Framingham, Dea. John Temple, 95. 

At Medford, Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Fulton, 85. 

At Reading, Mrs. Samuel Nichols, 67. 

UN, MONEY AND GAME.—The Hunter's Guide will 
tell you how to hunt, fish, make traps, boats, &c. 
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workman dug them out; which fact went far to ac- 
count for their rude appearance. 

Jim, a8 @ consequence of his long-indulged idleness, 
had grown fat and unwieldy, while at the same time, 
he was quite unable to endure the fatigue of a hard 
day’s work. He improved, however, in these re- 
spects, under the operation of a change in diet and 
habits of life. It was very hard for him to be so sud- 
denly cut off from the use of the betel, which every 
man, Claiming to be a man, is expected to chew, at 
the Solomon Islands; and which to him had become 
a necessity, in the same manner as rum and tobacco 
in the more civilized circles. His dental organs, 
which had acquired a jetty polish from its use, did 
not regain their whiteness, even after his skin had 
bleached out. 

We left Stanbury in Australia, where he joined a 
ship of his own country, bound to London. I have 
never heard that he has published a book, or deliv- 
ered lectures. Nordo I think he would make his 
mark at either; though, as I first beheld him, he 
might have proved an attractive ‘“‘card”’ in connec- 
tion with a troupe of Ethiopian minstrels. . 








Che World in Miniature. 


LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 
Yes, my sweet little wife, this is ldve in a cottage! ~ 
And scanty enough, save in love, is our store; 
But we'll heed not the croakings of envy or dotage 
That “ Love flies the lattice when Want opes the door!"’ 


For I look in your face, and of Fate I'm defiant; 

Brave, brave is the heart that for loved ones must care, 
For the battle of life I've the nerve of a giant, 

And you! O, your bright eyes are honest and fair! 


So little we'll care for such adage as that is; 
I'll work while you watch till our struggles are o'er, 
And if you with your bright eyes look well to the lattice, 
I, love, with my strong arms, will safe keep the door! 


There has been a miracle at Bombay. An irrev- 
erent Turkish soldier went in at the holy shrine of 
Kerbila with his shoes on; but a mysterious hand 
extended itself from the grave, and slapped his face 
with such efficacy as to strike him dumb and cause 
him to die before night. Thereupon they fired guns, 
illuminated the town and had a ten days’ feast. 


The dwellers on one of the streets of Memphis were 
recently startled by loud cries of murder, and when 
the person from whom the cries proceeded was found, 
be replied to anxious inquiries, that, ‘‘ being an or- 
phan, having no father or mother or other kinspeo- 
ple, and feeling lonely, he concluded to gather a 
crowd for company.” 


A Canadian postmaster had a keg of damaged 
powder, and to see if it was good for anything he 
threw a lump into the fireplace. It cost his widow 
$250 to put a new roof on the post-office. 


A man can give his neighbor a promissory note 
moistened by a fluid just invented by a French 
chemist, and in a month afterwards the holder will 
have nothing to show for it but a little dust. If this 
fact becomes generally known, short credits will be- 
come the rule, in order that the borrower may be 
compelled to come down with the dust before his note 
does. 


The Marquis de Boissy was at a fancy costume ball, 
habited as a marquis of the Louis XV. era. Prince 
Lucien Murat met him, and maliciously inquired if 
it was the dress of hisgrandfather. ‘‘ Monseigneur,” 
replied the marquis, “if everybody here wore the 
dress of his grandfather, it is not I who would be the 
most uncomfortable.” 


An inebriate was brought before a New Orleans 
justice. ‘“‘ Were you drunk, sir?” “No.” “Did you 
drink at all?” ‘Yes, some apple punch. “Apple 
punch!” screamed fhe court; ‘‘drink apple punch 
and say you wasn’t drunk? Preposterous!” ‘* No 
sir, I wasn’t drunk.” ‘‘ You must have been—I am 
certain you must have been—I drank apple punch 
myself last night!’ ‘O!” aspirated the prisoner. 


Marriages. 


In this city, Mr. Charles E. Jackson, and Miss Almira 
L r. Joseph H. Wellman and Miss Ellen Maria 


By Rev. Mr. Cargill, Mr. Samuel G. Blood and Mrs. 
Fanny E. Newcomb. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. A. Willard 
Damon and Miss Marie S. Higgins. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Silas B. Robbins and Miss Ellen 
F. Boardman. 2 

At Lawrence, Mr. Everard H. Kelley and Miss Grace 
L. Jordan. 

At Belmont, Mr. Joseph M. Wade and Miss Delia T. 


Hannaford. 
Denths. 


























> Much iv Bittle. 


An attempt is being made to disburse pension 
money through post-offices. 

The Cardiff giant has humbugged lots of scientific 
men. 

Maine has a Tom Thumb only 21 1-2 inches high, 
and weighing 24 pounds. 

Ballou’s Magazine is a good New Year’s present for 
ladies or children. 

What possesses the president to pardon counter- 
feiters? 

The advocates for a new park are quiet just now, 
waiting to see where more land can be bonded. 

Cincinnati barrooms sell the slops washed from 
empty glasses for $84,000 a year. 

Archbishop McCloskey’s head is just the size for a 
cardinal’s hat. 

Omaha is to have a regular London cock-pit, but it 
couldn’t endure the can-can. 

The South Carolina legislature recently adjourned 
to attend Robinson’s circus. 

Strawberries are displayed in New Orleans markets. 

New York had seventeen cases of small-pox last 
week, 

The aldermen have voted to extend Washington 
street and Portland street at an expense of $1,400,000. 
Whew! 

Suffolk street district is to be raised at an expense of 
$2,500,000 Ha, ha! Hurrah for economy! Bringon 
your park! 

An Englishwoman has willed $10,000 to Jefferson 
Davis. 

Cleveland thieves add insult to injury, and scalp 
their victims. 

Fremont is paying $50,000 a year as board bill in 
Washington. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has written a book on 
Job. 

Bargaining for Newport cottages has already 
begun. 

The Auburn prison contains a convict who has 
jast had a legacy of $32,000. 

Congress is to fix the duties on steel at three cents 
per pound. The members will steal more than that. 

Judge Hoar could not pass the Senate, so his name 
was withdrawn. 

Vermont was two years ago the third sugar grow- 
ing State in the Union, producing about 11,000 hogs- 


heads of 1000 pounds each. 
18 70 “STAR SPANGLED BANNER."”. NOW 
at the opening of the new year is the time 
to subscribe for your year's reading. For only %5 cts. 
you can have the cheapest paper in the world a whole 
year and also free gratis mounted on _a roller and pre- 
paid, that superb parlor engraving ‘* Evangelin@"’ This 
elegant plate, engraved at a cost of $1000 is GIVEN free to 
every subscriber to the “Star Spangled Banner.’’ The 
** Banner " is Ledger size, 40 long columns, 8 pages. Itis 
the liveliest, wittiest and brightest sheet ever printed. 
It * ventilates "’ all swindlers. It is full of Fun, Fact and 
Fanciful reading, Wit, Humor. Fun. If you will send75 
cents, and the superb engraving and paper does not 
lease you, we will return your money. NOW 1S THE 
tiME. Only 75 cts for a whole year—superb engraving 
GRATIS. Specimen 6 cents. Address 
“3LAR SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 











EXECUTRIX SALE 


OF THE 


PINE ART COLLECTION 


OF THE LATE 


THOMAS THOMPSON, Esq. 


By, H. H. LEEDS & MINER, Auctioneers, Art 
alleries, 817 and 819 Broadway, N. Y.,com- 
mencing Monday, February 7ti, and con- 
tinuing day and evenin until the en- 
tire collection shall be sold. 

This collection is believed to be the most extensive and 
valuable ever owned in the United States. Comprising 
more than a thousand pictures from European artists, 
from the 15th century to the present time, including many 
originals of great value, also many hundred Paintings 
from celebrated American artists. 


The entire collection will be sold without reserve 
or limitation, to close the estate. 
The Catalogue, a book of more than 100 closely printed 
ages, will be forwarded on receipt of 25 cents. Address 
he Auctioneers, 


HOSE poo | Employment this Winter, by send- 

ing at once their address to us, with a promise of 

secrecy, will receive by return mail instructions by 

which they can make $50 Daily, or even more, ona 

So Address LOCK BUX 601, Brooklyn, 
ew York. 


R V LV RS, WEST'S 
p E 2 Six Shooter. 
A neat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel. Price, $1.50, 
post-paid. Address 8S. G. AUSILIN, Elsie, Mich. 


Young Men, why don’t you go to Work? 


I can furnish a few live men in every county with 
steady employment, and pay asalary of $20 a week for 
six months. Business light and respectable. Suitable for 
an office or for travelling. I have no cheap, catch-penny 
affair, but one of the most useful, ingenious and wonder- 
ful little machines everinvented. A GENUINE CURIOSITY. 
It wont cost you much to write to me, and I will send 
$1.00 to any one who is dissatisfied with the investigation. 
Address, enclosing stamp, R. H. WALKER, 38 John St., 
New York (P. O. Box 3986). 











MAPLE LEAVES. 


A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE 
OF 
USEFUL INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


The Best, the Cheapest, the Most Popular. 


MAPLE LEAVES is the largest circulating Monthly 
of its classin the world. In variety of practical, useful 
and entertaining reading it has no equal; its ample 
pages comprising various departments, including 


Agriculture, Useful and Scientific Articles, 
Domestic Economy, Papers on Social 
Subjects, etc., etc., with many 
Illustrations, Tales, Sketches, Enigmas, Rebuses, etc. 





MAPLE LEAVES is a NATIONAL MAGAZINE read and 
admired by men, women and children, in county, village 
andcity. It is ably edited, neatly printed, and well illus- 
trated, and adapted to the whole country. The constant 
aim is to render it unequalled in both contents and ap- 
pearance. Each number contains twenty-four quarto 
pages. —" on a superior paper, and illustrated by the 

est artists. 


TERMS: ONLY FIFTY OENTS A YEAR. 
FIVE COPIES FOR $2. 


Specimen copies and Premium Lists sent on receipt of 
six cents. 


O. Ae ROORBACH, Publisher, 
3-3w. 102 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


DRUNKARD, STOP! $.c:be°Si2ti Ps 


C. C. Beers, M. D., 25 
Decatur Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass., has cured Thousands of Drunkenness. 

references; harmless: send stamp for circulars. 





COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the onl 

GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMIL 

SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Thisis the most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stitch ’—will do any kind of work that can be done on 
any Machine—100,000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly increasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 
for circulars. (Gy Beware of my ot Address 
eM r & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, l’a., or St. 

ouis, Mo. 


$29 


Che 





For first class new 7 Octave Pianos. Sent 
on trial. U.S. Prano Co., New York. 








= Sum, 


=DITOR. 
The ——_ smartest, and bes! a York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Daity, $63 Szmi- 
WEERLY, S24 ond WEEELY, $1 ayear. ALLTHE News 
at half-price. ull re rts of markets, culture, Farmers’ 


CHAS. A. DANA: 


Best 
3-4t 
LARGEST— BEST—CHEAPEST! 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly. 


Moore's Rvurat excels in Contents, Size, Style, IL- 
LUSTRATIONS, etc. Sixteen doutle-quarto Pages of Five 


Columns each. Ably edited, beautifully illustrated, 
neatly printed, and adapted to both town and country. 
‘the Rena is protusely and splendidly illustrated—the 
volume just closed containing over Light Hundred En- 
gravings! 


THE RURAL FOR 1870 


will be the Largest, Best and Cheapest ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL of its Class in the World! Only $3 a Year,— 
32.50 in Clubs. All who form Clubs will get 


* GOOD PAY FOR DOING GOOD!” 


A choice of over One Hundred Valuable Premiums! 
Specimens, Premium Lists, Posters, etc., sent free. 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 





and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in every 

Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of 

plants and vines to et WO Lie bon a to can- 

Vassers unsu poseed, nsuran: rand Pian 

Mowing Macl ‘ines, Parlor Organs, Sewing ‘Machines, ra 

gmong bes | remiums. §; ens and lists free. Send a 
T an 


it. 
1. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


Crtegies and Commercial Institute (Gen. Russell's 
School), New Haven, Conn. Winter term begins 
January ll. 








OUND AT LAST.—Watches Superseded—The Dol- 

lar Time Keeper—A PERFECT GEM.—Elegantly cased 
in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass attachment, Enam- 
elled Dial, Silver and Brass works. glass crystal, size of 
lady’s watch. Will‘denote correct time, warranted five 
years, superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This is 
no WOOD Compass. Is oa new, patented. 6500 
sold in three weeks. Only $1 each. three for $2, in neat 
case, mailed free. Trade I iT Address the sole 
manufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO. 

3-3 w. Hinsdale, N. H. 


S60 A WEEK for Agents to sell the greatest Book 
ever published; Jilustrated Magic Wand and 
Medical Guide and Book cf Nature combined, 320 pages. 
Sample copies mailed free for 50 cts. lammoth Circulars 
Free. Dr. R. F. YOUNG & Co.,599 Broadway,N.Y. 2—4t 








HEALTH, the poor man's riches, the rich man’s bliss, is 
found in Ayer’s Medicines, after a fruitless search 
among other remedies. A word to the wise is sufficient. 





YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHE cLBY, 
iy. . Waterford, New York. 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR $2. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
OVER 90,000 SOLD, GIVING 


The greatest satisfaction. The French Great Sensation. 
Cheapness, durability and novelty; in highly. polisned 
cases, metallic tongues, of the best construction, brilliant 
in tone, with the most recent improvements, new pat- 
tern, eight select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room; guaranteed of the best workmanship and i 
mance. No. 1,8 tunes, $2.00; No. 2,14 tunes. $3.00; No. 
3, 24 tunes, $5.00. Sent free on receipt of price, or the 
three sizes to one address for $8.00! ‘Thousands sold 
monthly! 

Orders to the amount of $5.00 sent by Express, C. 0. D. 
$1.00 musT accompany the order to insure it. ‘Ihe bal- 
ance, $4.00, to be paid when goods are received. Send 3 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue and list of tunes. 


Address BARKLEY & Co., 
49—8t 56 Liberty st., New York City. 


The ** Magie Trick Book,” 50c. “ Circulars of 
Wonders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station “a. N.Y. City. 


TO PRINTERS. 


SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink- 
ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden 
shrink or crack, and do not require washing daily. Send 
for Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—19t 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 

















llow to tan and cure furs, &c. 27,000 sold in 1869. It is 
the ONLY real * Guide.** Every man and poy, needs it. 
Nearly 100 pages, mailed free, only 25 cents. Beware of 
10 cent paper swindles and bogus ‘‘receipts."* This is 
the only reliable book. 


Mailed for price by the patina, 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsda 


e, N. H. 


DIARIES FOR 1870 . 
ROM 25 cents to $3, all kinds Also, Blank Books, 
Papers and weanionery. Law ie Letter-W riters, 
: Books, etc. Orders solicited. 
a tntled : FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—6t : 








45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
20 free T. F. WOOD, Vernon, N.J. 5l—3m 


ROBINSON'S 


ANTIDOTE ¢ INTEMPERANCE 


Is an infallible cure for this fearful vice. Its use will at 
once remove the taste or desire for stimulants, and will 
soon create an actual dislike forthem. It can be admin- 
istered in tea, coffee,or even water, without exciting 
suspicion, as it is free from taste or smell. Every 
Victim of Intemperance can be cured. Price, $2 
oy box. Sent free 7 mail on receipt of the money. Sold 

y Druggists, or address GEO. R. ROBINSON & Co., 
pl “se corner Court and Harrison Streets, Brooklyn, 

w York. 


CERELELLELLE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 eer evening, and a propor- 
tional sum bv devoting their whole time to the business, 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Thatall who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7'he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
you want P ey pcm profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


MPLOYMENT.—Any number of ladies or gentle- 

men can make from $10 to $50 per week, in a light 

and easy business, requiring no capital, and can be done 

wholly in the evening. Send 25c. for circulars and sam- 

ples, orstamp for circular. Marsh § Co.,7 Tremont Row, 
Boston, Mass. 


KNIT—-KNIT-KNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical Famil 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 














Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo.P Rower.g @ 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


40 PaxRouN. 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of 
advertising in them. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES,. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr_J.H. Robinson. 
. 8.—TuE BRAVO'S SECKET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
.—THE SILVER HAND, Ly A ny M. A. Denison. 
.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WitTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
1.—THE YOUNG VPIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
2.—THE Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
.13.—THE WEsT Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.S. Goodwin. 
5.—F1Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
.16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
1.—THE KING's TALISMAN, by pbs aay Cobb,Jr. 
8.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs Caroline Orne. 
.19.—THE GOLD RoBBERS, by H E. Bennett. 
20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts, 
1.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, ~ Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
3.—THE YOUNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
4.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
5.—Tiv,by Charles Cutterfield. 
6.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'‘Cartney. 
.271.—THE OCEAN Spectres ,by Harry Hazelton. 
. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS,by William H. Bushnell. 
9.—JESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
0.—ScyRos THE CoRSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZE.LDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
. 32.— BRIGHT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 
0. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
0. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE es ae Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—VirROQUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MRr. Fein + elite mg “ig § Margaret Blount, 
No. 41.—THE BAvER MurRDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARLOF Panama,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A.Clough. 
No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE,by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS KEY, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—CorRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
H. Bushnell. 


No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL ScovtT, by Wm. 

No. 56.—TukE CRYSTAL DaGcGeR, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
0. 60.—WHITE WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—RepD Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THE YouNG FIsneERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fate, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE Brive oF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THEe Hero or TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THE DWaRF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—HACK, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H Bushnell. 

20. 69.—IN PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 

Z.0. 70.—THE RoMAN Banpit, by Charies G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HAUNTED, by Mrs. M. A. Denieon. 

No. 72.—Joaquin, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D. 

No. 73.—THE BUCCANEERS. by John B. Williams, M. D. 
No, 74.—NELL NOELL, by George P. Burnham. 

No. 75. —WILFOBD THE ARTIST, by George P. Burnham. 
For sale by all newsmen,orsent by mail, post paid, 


upon receiptof Ten Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisnens, 


SLDADIS 














63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE CLARA’S DEATH. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


"Twas not where sunshine gently pales, 
And dies o'er blooming trees; 

It was amid the roar of gales, 
And dash of angry seas. 


With double force we seemed to feel 
Each shock, amid the dark; 

We would have stilled for Clara's weal 
The wild lurch of the bark. 


But gentle ministers there drew 
About her couch to stand, 

And calm her passing spirit grew, 
As if the sea were land. 


O, blessed thought! forevermore 
A golden hope to me, 

That those we've lost upon the shore 
May find us, though at sea! 


Nor knew I but the deep was calm, 
So stilled was inner strife; 

I felt sweet Clara safe from harm, 
No less in death than life. 


The sea moaned on—its old refrain— 
Nor dreamed the mariner 
That Clara smiled on me again, 
And I again on her. 


But this it was—her spirit sweet, 
All storm, all darkness past, 

Came back to me with shining feet, 
Her daystar born at last! 








Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union } 


BERNARD AND ETHILIE’S OHRISTMAS 





BY E. J. WHITNEY. 





T was a day or two before 
Christmas, and bush and 
tree were white with 
snow blossoms, icy sprays 
were swinging -in the 
morning's rosy light, and 
snowflakes filled the last 
year’s nests and plumed 
the dark-browed moun- 
tain. The shops were 
glittering with toys of 
j every description, und 
children paused, wide- 
eyed and with swiftly 
palpitating hearts, to 
gaze again and again on 
the ever increasing beau- 
ties of the toys. 

Bernard and Ecthilie 
= Seymour, forgetting their 
hunger and cold, paused to gaze on the many happy 
children, accompanied by smiling parents, who made 
the most beautiful purchases, 

Presently a carriage drawn by shining black horses 
stopped before one of the shops, and a lady in velvet 
and erinine, with two children, entered. 

*O, how happy they must be!” sighed Bernard, as 
they selected the choicest toys. 

Ethilie’s brown eyes opened very wide as the little 
girl seized a doll (nearly as large as herself) dressed 
in the loveliest rose colored silk, with an overskirt of 
lace, and real hair in curls down to her waist, and 
blue eyes that opened and closed. The carriage was 
piled with toys when the boy began teasing for a bow 
and arrows, richly painted, and would not be persua- 
ded to take anything else. 

“ You cannot have the arrows,” said his mother, 
decisively, ‘“* for you are so careless you would kill 
your sister, perhaps.” 

The boy commenced to sob, and finally was carried, 
kicking and screaming, to the velvet-cushioned 
carriage. 

A lady, accompanied by a gentleman and a little 
girl, now entered, smiling kindly on the little eager 
faces at the window. 

**Haven’t you any toys and a great nice Christmas 
tree?” asked the little fairy girl, as she peeped out 
the shop door. 

**T never saw a Christmas tree in all my life,” an- 
swered Ethilie, shaking her curls; “ but I’ve got a 
doll that would be a beauty if she hadn’t lost her 
head.” 

Here Bernard interposed. ‘‘Our father is dead, 
and mother is most sick, and can’t get us toys, you 
know.” 

“T’m so sorry!” exclaimed the child; “but you 
shall have lots of mine, and this goki piece Uncle 
Harry gave me. O Uncle Harry,” she cried, running 
up to the elegantly dressed gentleman, ** I want some 
_more money.”’ 

““What an extravagant little girl!” laughed the 
gentleman. *‘ What have you done with that I gave 
you yesterday?” F 

“T gave it to that poor little boy and girl, and [ 
want some more.” 

‘* Well, I should think that might do, especially as 
all those toys are going the same way, I suppose.” 

“0,” said Edie, archly, ‘I’ve fallen in love, and 
want lots of money.” 

The gentleman colored, and laughed outright, as 
he said: 








** You are a good reasoner, Edie; but had you not 
rather give them some shoes?” 

The child nodded; so to Bernard and Ethilie’s un- 
bounded astonishment, they were presented with a 
pair of new shoes apiece. Bernard looked longingly 
at the shining shoes, but he said, firmly: 

“ We afe not beggars, sir, and had rather not take 
them.” 

The gentleman smiled. “It is Edie’s gift,” he 
said, pleasantly; ‘‘ but you may run errands to pay 
for them, if you like.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir,so0 mach; and you, little lady. 
Haven’t you sumething tor me to do now?” 

**No; but if you will tell me your name, and where 
you live, I will let you know when I do.” 

Bernard told him promptly, and taking his sister’s 
hand, they ran home in great glee. ; 

Mrs. Seymour had quite a fortune at the time of 
her marriage; bat an unlucky speculation of her 
husband’s took everything they possessed, he dying 
soon after, broken-hearted, and leaving his wife with 
four children, 

Eustace, the eldest, went to sea; but the ship never 
reached the port for which it was bound. Lily went 
into the mill; but ill health obliged her to leave, and 
she took in fine sewing. Bernard was nine, and 
Etbilie seven. 

Edie Hertford was loud in her pity and praise of 
her new friends. 

“Only think,” said she, commiseratingly, “they 
never saw a tree lit up with tapers, and the poor little 
girl had only a doll without a head.” 

“ What if you should invite them Christmas even- 
ing, Clara?” asked Harry; and kind Mrs. Hertford 
readily acquiesced. 

“T have made inquiries respecting Mrs. Saymour,” 
exclaimed Harry, nex‘ day, as he entered Mrs. Hert- 
ford’s drawing-room. ‘She was sister to the late 
Reverend Mr. Atwood, Her husband was a prom- 
inent merchant, but lost his property by speculation. 
There is a girl older than Edie’s friends,” with a 
laugh to hide his heightened color, “ who is wearing 
her young life out with sewing. Mrs. Seymour is a 
lady, if she is poor, aud what if you should invite 
them all? It could do no harm, and would be pleas- 
ant to them.” 

**So it would,” said Mr. Hertford, looking up from 
his paper. 

*O do, mamma!” cried Elie. 

**] will do so with pleasure,” smiled Mrs. Hertford. 
‘“*That is well,” said a deep voice; ** but instead of 
an evening, invite them for a week.” 

Mrs. Hertford turned pale, Hattie Raynor scream- 
ed, and Harry walked to the door. No one was to be 
seeri. 

“Tt is useless to search for me.”’ 

“It is the same voice that spoke to me last night,” 
gasped Hattie. 

That evening, as the family were gathered in the 
drawing-room, there was the sound of talk and 
laughter; but after a vigorous search, nothing was 
brought to light. - 

** What do you think of it, Hertford?” asked Eus- 
tace Kirkwood. 

$*I don’t know,” shaking his head. 

The next day, Mrs. Seymour was surprised to see 
an elegant carriage stop, and a lady, a child and a 
gentleman alight and rap at their door. A vivid 
scarlet flamed in Lily’s pale face as they entered. 

“Dear Clara,” cried Mrs. Seymour, “TI little 
thought of seeing you!” 

** My dear Emily, is it possible this is indeed you?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hertford, embracing her. ‘ You 
must come home with me. My husband will be de- 
lighted to see the old schoolmate I have so often told 
him of.” 

‘*O mother,” cried Ethilie, “ they are guing to have 
a tree all lit up with tapers, and Santa Claus comes 
down chimney with O, so many things! 1’m so glad 
he’s got well!” 

** Who?” asked Harry. 

“Santa Claus,” she replied. ‘‘ He was sick last 
year, and couldn’t come to see us.”’ 

Ethilie was not prepared tor the burst of laughter 
that followed this announcement. . 

Bernard and Ethilie were nearly wild with joy 
when they found themselves in Edie’s spacions home. 
Bernard found a stanch friend in Edie’s cousin 
George, and time flew by on angel wings. Their 
stockings were all too small to hold Santa Claus’s 
bountiful gitts; and although they resolved to keep 
awake until they heard tbe silvery tinkle of reindeer 
bells, and saw the funny little tigure enveloped in 
furs and covered with toys, the white lids would 
droop, as white-rebed Sleep touched them with her 
white tingers. 

I cannot begin to tell you of their pleasure at the 
new clothes and fine presents they received. 

“TI love Mr. Harry dearly,” said Ethilie, “and I 
guess he loves me, and Lily, too.” 

*“*Why do you think s0, little one?” asked Mrs. 
Hertford, with a smile. 

**O, cause he kisses me, and asks lots of questions 
about sister, and gave me this doll for her little pic- 
ture. Don’t you love Lily, Mr. Harry?” as that 
gentleman entered. 

“Yea,” he promptly replied. And Ethilie, well 
satisfied, ran away. 

“ I had scarcely gone to sleep,”’ said Mrs. Seymour, 
the morning after her arrival, ‘** when | was awak- 
ened by some one saying, ‘Are you asleep?’ 1 replied 
I was not, when they said Eustace was coming home 
to-day. I searched the apartment thoroughly, and 
found no one.” 





‘*We bave heard mysterious voices for the past 
week, but I cannot solve the enigma.” 





‘QO dear!” exclaimed Hattie Raynor, ‘the house 
is really haunted! I cannot take a moment’s peace 
when I am alone.” 

Bernard and Ethilie could scarcely take their eyes 
from the tree lighted with tapers and laden with 
presents, Christmas evening. 

Edie had read of the Wonder Wishes, and Mr. 
Hertford was installed with pencil and book to re- 
cord the wishes. 

“ We will begin with the youngest,” he said, “and 
it is your turn, little Miss Ethilie.” 

Folding her wee hands, she replied, “I wish 
mamma may have a house just like this, aud Sister 
Lily needn’t sew any more.” 

“ By-and-by, when I am a man,” said Bernard, “I 
wish I may marry Edie.” 

«| wish Mr. Kirkwood will not go away, because 
Hattie cries about it,” said George. 

“I wish little boys ever understood anything,” 
retorted Hattie. 

“Sottly, softly; one at a time,” laughed Mr. 
Hertiord. 

‘J wish Uncle Harry may find the pretty lady he 
was telling mamma about,” said Edie.” 

**] have found her,” answered Harry. 

All the wishes were written except Mr. Kirkwood’s 
and Harry’s, and as they whispered theirs tu Hattie 
and Lily, { am sure I can’t tell what they were. 

The bell rang sharply. 

“ You have forgotten me,” said a voice. 

A dog began to bark, a baby cried, the gas went 
out, and loud kisses exploded through the room. The 
gas was relit; loud laughter was beard in the hall; 
tue baby recommenmel crying; groans echoed 
through the room, and # voice cried out: 

* Let me out! let me out! 1am smothering!” 

They looked under chairs and sofas in vain, and 
again came the cry: 

** Let me out, I say!” 

‘* Where are you?” demanded Mr. H. 

“In here. O, O! why don’t you let me out?” 

A great rustling, a merry laugh, and a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas! Good-night!” sounded through the room, 
The bell rang again. Mr. Hertford and Harry rushed 
to the door. 

* 1 am Eustace Seymour,” said a tall gentleman. 

Mrs. Seymour heard the words, and the next mo- 
ment she was in the aris of her son. 

**Eastace Kirkwood!” ejaculated Harry. 

‘Eustace Kirkwood Seymour,” laughed the young 
man. 

I cannot stop to tell of his many adventures. Tie 
vessel he sailed in was wrecked; but he was saved, 
with several more. He had been successful, and re- 
turned home with a handsome competence. . 

“A mysterious voice told me you were safe,” said 
his mother, tondly. 

Eustace laughed. “I must plead guilty to that, 
aud all the rest of the disturbances. I told the chil- 
dren, yesterday, I was a yentriloquist.” 

The mystery was all explained. 

Ethilie soon saw the fulfilment of her wish; for 
Eustace purchased a beautiful house just out of the 
city, aud they all went there to live. Lily did not 
stay long, however; but Hattie took her place. 
And although many years have passed, Bernard 
and Ethilie still remember the Christmas at Mr. 
Herttord’s. 





“LIFT A LITTLE.” 


One day, while walking up the street, I saw, a 
short distance before me, quite a small boy carrying 
a large bucket. It d very heavy, tor the little 
fellow was bending and staggering under its weight, 
yet he went resolately forward, only stopping occa- 
sionally to change it from one hand to the other. 

He was poorly clad, and as he turned his head, I 
recognized him as the son of a poor widow who was 
obliged to work very hard to earn food and clothing 
for herself and her two little boys. My heart ached 
for the brave little fellow, who was beginning so 
early to bear life’s burdens, and I wanted to help 
him. “ Lift a little,” he seemed to say to the passers 
by, as he trudged on with his load. 

Soon I heard rapid fuotsteps behind me, and in a 
moment a bright-taced boy, the only son of a profes- 
sor in one of our colleges, passed me. When he 
reached the little boy, wuu was still bending under 
his burden, he stretched out his hand, and, taking 
hold of the bucket, bure on his stronger arm the 
larger share of the burden until he reached his own 
home. , 

How I honored the brave boy for his kind act! I 
knew his own heart was beating a Lappy measure, 
for we are never so happy as when doing something 
to make otaers happy. And as the widow’s son went 
struggling on, { knew his burden seemed less heavy, 
that for a little while it had been borne for him. His 
heart was lighter, too, because another had shown 
him kindness, and the memory of that little act 
would be a bright spot to him in maby a toiling day. 
It cost littie, tue act of thoughtful kindness, but how 
mach happiness it brought! A 

Dear cuildren, learn a lesson from this noble boy. 
Do not, because you have kind parents, a pleasant 
home, and 8) many things to make life sweet to you, 
hegluct or speak unkindly to those upon whom God 
has not bestowed so much. Help them to bear their 
bardens in every way that you can, and be willing 
even to deny yourself to help those in need. 

Bat perhaps | am writing to some one who is poor 
or sick, If so, let me Say that even you van bea 
burden-bearer. Dy you not know some one in great- 
er need than yourself, to whom you might give a 








EMINENT AMERICAN SWEARISTS. 


One evening last summer two men went aboard a 
Hudson River boat bound for Albany. The first was 
a tall mac, with gray hair, but vigorous for his age. 
The second was nearly as tall, but stouter, and also 
gray, and his peculiar, slouching walk attracted a 
good Weal of notice. The boat cast off and proceeded 
up the river, while most of the passengers sat on the 
upper deck, enjoying the cool air and admiring the 
beautiful ecsuery of the Hudson. 

Presently a loud voice, pouring out a torrent of ex- 
pletives, was heard on the deck below. One of the 
deck hands had let something heavy fall on the toes 
of the tall, thin man, and he opened on that unfor- 
tunate menial. He cursed him to Jericho, and Hali- 
fax, and Jzrusalem, and .a place a good deal warmer 
than either, and called him more names than he 
eould repeat in a week, and made the polysyllabic 
oaths fly about so fast that the poordeck hand was 
completely demolished and obliged to retreat in wild 
confusion from the scene. At the same moment a 
man who had been leaning over one of the side rails 
began toswear. It was the same man that had gone 
aboard atter the tall, thin one. He bad taken off his 
hat, and was leaning over the railing in a contem- 
plative attitade aud mood, when some one on the 
upper deck dropped about a table spoonful of tobac- 
co spittle on his head. That started him, and he ut- 
tered volley after volley of rousing oaths, and star- 
tled the whole boat with his fury. The passengers 
were ready to acknowledge his superiority to the 
other man, wea the deck hand turned up again. 
Then the other man resumed operations. He damned 
that deck hand all over this world, and the lower 
part of the other one, and kept at it till the deck 
hand retreated again. In the meantime the man 
who had broken out about the tobacco spittle had 
subsided, and when quiet was restored another deck 
band asked one of the passengers who ‘‘them two 
fellers”? were. 

‘Que is Commodore Vanderbilt, ahd the other is 
Horace Greeley.” 

“ Well, I’ve bin along this ’ere river thirty years, 
and I’ve knowed fellers that could do pretty tall 
swearin’, but I’m hanyed if that skinny old chap aint 
ahead of any one I’ve seed yet. The baby-faced fel- 
ler aint bad, but it aint no use for him to try when 
t’other one’s around. Jiminy! aint he a rouser?” 

And the commodore has been improving his oppor- 
tunities ever since. 


MR. TOODLES IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Among Mr. Ben do Bar’s audience at the St. 
Charles Theatre, New Orleans, a few nights since, 
while he was playing Toodles, were an old couple 
from Mississippi. It was their first visit to the 
city — indeed, their first visit to the theatre. 
Strictly devotional and long identitied with the 
church, they regarded this adventure as simply an 
episode in their usually quiet lives. All went well 
through the first scenes, and the old couple enjoyed 
it heartily, but finally Timothy Toodles got drunk. 
There was no Genying it. He absolutely reeled on 
the stage, and his unsuccessful effurt to recover his 
hat set the seal unon his ‘depravity. The old couple 
were shocked, indignant. The paterfamilias rose 
hastily and sought the b»-x-oftice. 

“Sir!” he furiously demanded, “what sort of a 
theatre is this you’ve got?” 

“ Very good, I believe.” — 

“That may be, sijeqeut what I want to know is 
this: Why do you allowa drunken man to be rullick- 
ing and rolling around the stage?” 

“ What, sir?” 

* Yes sir—a drunken man!” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“ Why, that confounded fellow that’s playing Too- 
dies. Yes sir, heought to be ashamed of himself. 
He’s abusing his wife in the most shameful manner.” 

‘* Why, you surprise me!” 

It’s sv, sir; and I’ve a notion to take my wife 
away.” 

“QO nosir, don’t do that. I'll see that the man is 
removed. He’s probably sober by this time.” 

The old gentleman returned with his explanation, 
and shortly afterwards, ‘‘Toodles” being over, the 
other play proceeded to his entire satisfaction. 








FRIGHTENING A DUTCHMAN. 


Some smart young man, the other night, thought 
it would be cunning to dress up as a ghost and 
frighten a simple Dutchman who usually returns 
from the city at alate hour of theevening. Sv he 
donned the traditional white sheet, and laid in 
wait. He didu’t have to lay and wait long 
before the Dutchman appeared, and the ghost ap- 
peared to the Dutchman. “ Vos he scart?” Did 
the simple Datchmes exclaim, ‘* Mine cott in him- 
mel, vosh ish dose?” No, he didn’t. He just got out 
of his wagon, and gave that ghost what he sfter- 
wards described as “te tamtest licking vot a tam 
chost never cutt, all-e-vile, tou soon a'ready, The 
Dutchman chuckles over it thusly: * Don’t schare 
vorth a tam, aint it? Nudder time ven a chost vants 
to wrap himself all roand a vite sheet a’ready, rnt 
get der middle =; uer ruadt in him, unt schart me 
like ash der tifel, 1 yust shump my vagon out of 
me, like shoffel out of a shot, by tam, unt lick him 
uf he vosh a whole kraveyardt. Dose is de 
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